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SIXTH BIENNIEL REPORT 



OF THE 



SJFATE SUPBI^miliENDBNiIi 



Office of the State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wis., November 15, 1894. 

It is the design of this report to present in general state- 
ments and in statistical tables the condition of the educational 
affairs of the state, so far as they come within the purview of 
the state superintendent Private schools that axe not incor- 
porated are not required by law to report to this office, and 
while the requests for information have generally elicited 
coujgl^j^s responses from those in charge of these schools, these 
statistics are stiU incomplete. The statistical tables embod- 
ied in this report cover the two years endiug June 30,* 1894. 
Its general statements are applicable to the years ending De- 
cember 31, 1894. 

Steady progress has been made in every branch of the public 
school service. It is gratifyiug to report increased efficiency 
in the university, the normal and free high schools of the state. 

The constantly augmenting numbers that crowd the halls of 
these and of other institutions of learning show that the ma- 
terial prosperity that has caused Wisconsia to take high 
rank among her sister states ha« incited her people to achieve 
equal success in mental and moral progress. If the rural 
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Introductory, 



schools have shared but slightly in this advance the causes 
that retard their progress are not far to seek. Many of them 
lie in eddies that are affected but little by the general currents 
of thought. A brief statement of the condition and prospects 
of the various public /school interests of the state may be 
found under their appropriate titles. 

Many school problems were discussed in the last biennial 
report, and as the conditions remain substantially the same^ 
and as my views regarding them have undergone no material 
modification, I refer to the last report as embodying views 
which it is not thought necessary to repeat. 
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Statistics. 



CENSUS STATISTICS. 



CENSUS. 



Number between 4 aod 20 residiDfr in the state 

Number between 7 and 18 residini? in ibe state . . . 

Number between 7 and 13 who attended public school 12 weeks or more 
Number between 7 and 13 who attended private school 12 ik eeks or more 

ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Number between 4 and 20 

Nniiiber under 4 

Number over 20 

Total number 

SOME PEBOENTAQES. 

Per cent, of the number between 4 and 20 enrolled in the public 

schools ... 

Per c^nt. of ttiose betwet n 7 and 18 who attended public schools 12 

weeks or more 

Per cent, or those between 7 and 13 who attended private schools 12 

weeks or more 
Per cent, of those between 7 and 13 who did not attend any school 12 

weeks or more 



1893. 



SCHOOLHOU8ES. 



Number of schoolhouses in th=^ state 

Seating capacity of all public schoolhouses 

TEACHERS. 



Number of male teachers employed 

Number of femal»< teachers empl lyed 

Total Dumber employed . . . . , 

Average monthly wa^es of males (in counties). . . , 
Average monthly wages of females (in counties) 



TEACBERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 

Number of Normal teachers empioved, trraduates, in counties 

Number of Normal teachers m ployed, undergraduates, in counties. 

Number of teachers h ddmg state certificates, in counties 

First grade certificates granted: 

By county Huoerintendents 

By city sup^rint^^ndents .. 

SecoDd gra 1e certificaten granted: 

Bv couury superintendents 

By city superintendents 
Third grade c- rtificates erranted: 

Bv county sutierintendeots 

By citv Huperinten lentil 

Certificates limited to lesH than one year, in counties 

Total certificates srrantod 
Applicants refused certiflcatet: 

By county superintendents 

By city supermtendents 



637,6fi^ 

287,506 

217,^77 

47,237 



371,794 
S'<il 

373,047 



5b 

75.5 

16.4 

7.9 



6,749 
419,198 



2,202 
10,248 
1*^.450 
$43 70 



175 
1,243 

182 

406 
116 

1,189 
204 

6.956 

5^6 

1,389 

10,7b6 

4,35") 
145 



1894. 



665,268 

896, 8»1 

230,:'59 

47,916 



384,243 

341 

1,036 

885,620 



57.8 

77.5 

16.2 

6.4 



6,795 
452,708 



2,807 
10,274 
12,581 
$17.30 
$33.15 



265 

1,269 

214 

399 

74 

1,184 
200 

7,706 

485 

1,033 

11,080 

5,580 

184 
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STATE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

Number of unlimited state certificates grranted 

Number of limited state certificates granted 

Number of diplomas of UnivwrHicy of Wisconsin countersigned 

Numb'^r of diplomas of Normal schools counterHigned 

Number of certificates of Normal sctiools countersigned 

Number of diplomas of colleges countersigned 

Number of diplomas of foreign colleges countersigned 

TOWN LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by withholding money from school fund income.) 

Number of towns complying with the law 

Aipount withheld 

Amount expended for books 

Number of books bought 

Whole number of books in town libraries 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by local taxation ) 

Number of books bought 

Total number of books in the libraries 



1893. 


1994. 


10 
16 
14 
61 
40 
8 
19 


16 
4 

19 
78 
47 
6 
14 


588 

$12,975 

12,4i0 

14,501 

69,514 


662 

$10,162 
12.098 
75,597 


7,819 




61.106 





FINANCES— C0MM05T SCHOOLS. 



RECEIPTS. 



Amount on hand June 80, 1892 

From local taxes . . . 

From taxes levied by county boards 

From school fund income 

From all other sources 

Total , 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



For building and repairing . . . 
For apparatus, furniture, etc 

For old inde otedness 

For teachers^ wages 

For all other purposes 



Total 

Balance on hand, June 80, 1891. 



EXPENDITURES PER INDIVIDUAL. 

Per capita of those between 4 and 20: 

In cities having superintendents 

In the counties outside of ciwies .. 

Per capita on those enrolled between 4 and 20: 

In cities having superintendents 

In the counties outside of cities 

Per capita for teachers^ wages only on those enrolled between 
4 and SO: 

la cities having superintendents 

In counties outside of cities. 



189S. 



$1,689,484 53 

2,881,604,7ft 

835,976 97 

690,753 96 

676,807 87 



$6,673,9<J7 58 



$748,624 83 

123,172 22 

201,490 11 

2,992,316 14 

819.547 13 



$4,880,160 45 
1,793,746 66 



$8 90 
7 03 

19 68 
10 82 



11 40 
6 (6 



1894, 



$1,847,624 71 

2,614,001 84 

866,054 02 

774,145 19 

450,612 02 



$6,584,007 00 



$677,981 42 

109,648 88 

18I,SJ11 22 

d,l.')9,621 95 

854,1.38 45 



$4,929,191 40 
1,650,828 66 



$8 79 
6 88 

19 82 
10 44 



12 71 
673 
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Finances — Normal Schools. 



FINANCES -^ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



RECEIPTS. 



Interest from bank deposits 

Income from investments 

Teachers^ Institutes 

Milwauke-) School, ch. 361, laws of 1885 

Tuition, book rent, etc 

Miscellaneous sources 

One twentieth mill tax, ch. 186, laws of 1893 

Dralnag:e fund, ch. 185, laws of 1893 

Gift from Stevens Point 

Gitt from Superior 



Totals 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Apparatus 

BufldinflT.. 

Fuelandlight 

Furniture 

MiBcelianeoas at schools 

Printing at schools 

Retert-nce books 

Repairs 

Salaries , 

Stationery at schools , 

Text-books 

Water rent 

Teachers^ Institutes 

Services and expenses of board committees and secretary . 

Postage, priDtiog, stationery, telegrams and incidentals 

Salary of secretary 



Totals. 



1893. 



$t,6S4 49 
99,819 01 
1,477 99 
10,000 00 
14,866 29 
31 28 



70,939 08 
60,000 00 
65.000 00 



$313,268 08 



$1 ,679 86 
2,234 60 
8.S68 80 
716 69 
6,091 84 
1,446 69 
1,068 67 
6,623 01 
103,164 64 
1,500 41 
3,640 16 



4,967 95 
1,095 70 
2,818 24 
1,800 00 



$146,990 16 



1894. 



$5,789 83 

100,024 97 

1,726 96 

10,000 00 

13,2(S8 60 

897 68 

82,700 00 



$163,868 03 



$1,949 29 

42,723 61 

7,398 18 

682 82 

*68,917 88 

1,166 76 

1,228 69 

3,506 43 

106,034 64 

1,152 18 

2,640 07 

646 26 

6,907 82 

2,006 76 

876 45 

1,800 00 

$249,831 69 



* $65,000 of this sum returned to Superior, the board having decided not to build a school 
in that city. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY FINANCES. 



RECEIPTS. 



Balance on hand Sept. 30. 189-<i-8 

Income from productive U liversity Fund 

Income from productive Agricultural E\ind 

State tax, ^ mill 

Chapter 62, la^s of W OM yow ^ 1894) 

Chapter 418, la wrs of '87.. 

FromU 8. for Ex. Station (Hatch bill) 

Prom U. 8. for Agrr Coll. C^'rnll bill) 

Chapter 29, laws <>f '9t, one-tenth mill tax 

Income of Jackson bequest 

Students' tees, tuition, etc 

From farm sales 

8>iles rrom sh«/p 

From rents 

Inter*'St on deposits 

From time service, Washburn Observatory .-. 

From John Johnston Fellowship 

From John Johnston Scholarship 

FromJohnL Mitchell Scholarship 

From Johnson Endowment, afoe refund 

For ad V r .ii»ements Cnet) in Institute Bulletin 

From Colleges of Letters, Science and Law, items 

Jackson bequest, part of the principal 

Chapter 28-<;, laws of 1889 (2 years) 

Chapter280. laws of 1891 

Ex. State Treasurers' refund 

Expres<<, refund 

Subscription refund, A A. A. S 

Insurance on armory 

Alumni Feiiowship 

Economic Scholarship 

Woman's Club Fellowship 



Totals. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

For salaries 

For library 

For apparatus 

For furniture 

For repairs 

For incidental expense 

For laboratory supplies 

For insurance 

For expenses of Regents 

For fuel and light 

For printing and advertising 

For roads and grounds 

For interest of John Johnson Endowment Fund 

For interest of John Johnstou Fellowship 

For interest of John J^hoMton Scholarship 

For J« >hn L. Mitchell Scholarship 

For Jackson Professorship 

For Camp Randall 

For Hon icu tural building 

For extenHion of shop and laboratory 

For Washburn Observatory 

For apparatus "A," (chap. 500, laws of '87.) . . . . 

For Agricultural Institutes 

For Law building 

For Armory buildiag 

For Dairy buildine: 

For Agricultural Ex. station 

For Coll. M<fChan Eng 

For School of Pharmacy , 

For Alumni Fellowship , 

For Economic Scholarship 

Fvir Woman's Club Scholarship 

For cases for apparatus 

For Central Heating plant 

For fire repairs, armory insurance 



Totals 

Cash on hand Sept. 80. 



Sept. 80, 1893. Sept. 80, 1894. 



$92,787 82 

15,668 61 

17,171 48 

81,6.92 12 

6,000 00 

3,000 00 

15,000 (0 

19.U00 00 

65,8(15 00 

154 74 

80,406 40 

5,438 4^ 

12 64 

557 50 

172 44 

1.461 00 

400 00 

250 00 

2,000 00 

64 38 

747 05 

48 80 

5,000 00 



|<162.278 64 



$95,263 95 

8,755 65 

2,426 09 

1,177 98 

14,699 18 

18,615 38 

4,871 07 

31 1 97 

6(18 ^2 

10,733 59 

4,228 42 

2,031 10 

300 00 

400 00 

250 00 

2,000 00 

806 93 

44 42 

836 50 

1,148 45 

6,831 i 

178 65 
14.343 19 
54,854 64 
88,234 07 
1,740 53 
38,983 44 
27.12.2 20 
5,289 20 



$3^,566 76 
11,711 88 



$862,278 61 



$11,711 8S 
14,560 23 
17.543 65 
81,750 00 
18,000 10 



15,000 00 

20,000 00 

65,400 00 

25 00 

36,0S<8 01 

9,092 86 

31 15 

825 00 

142 51 



1,220 00 

"2,660 00 

24,612 07 

140,000 00 

52,214 80 

2 15 

100 74 

876 80 

400 00 

300 00 

15U 00 



$511,671 86 



$107,086 60 

6,024 16 

4,498 95 

«3? 06 

5,748 16 

13,887 85 

5,521 23 

961 26 

3^ 94 

11,397 99 

2,958 90 

3,021 02 

300 00 

62 00 



886.00 



22,330 55 

22,6H6 64 

6,420 08 



12.704 88 

6.911 44 

87,854 28 

48; 718 90 

29,891 69 

6,157 51 

400 00 

300 00 

150 00 

578 50 

4,669 01 

876 50 



$393,734 60 
117,886 76 



$511,671 85 
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SUMMARY FOR CITIES HAVING CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



pub- 



I^ umber of children between 4 and SO years of age 

Number of children between 7 and 13 years of age 

Number of children between 7 and 13 wnu have attended 

lie 8chooil2 weeks or more 

Number of children between 7 and 13 who have attended 

private schools 12 weeks or more 

Enrollment of children between 4 and 20 in public schools. . . . 

Number of school buildings 

Seating capacity 

Teachers employed 

Average salary of male teachers 

Average salary of female teachers 




1893-94. 



815, R28 
90,817 

*59,818 

*29,449 

U5,fi^6 

&'S9 

100,699 

2,149 

$1,046 

$i25 



* The totals on page 60, Part II., are incorrect as to these items. 



SUMMARY OF FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 



FOUR YEARS* COURSE. 



Number of such pchools 

Number of teachers employed 

Number of pupils under 20 enrolled 

Number of pupils over 20 enrolled 

Number of pupils in Englisn branches only 

Number of pupils in Qerman . 

Number of pupils in Latin or Greek 

Number of graduates this year . 

Number of graduates since organization 

Number of non-resident pupils enroiied 

Average salary of assistants 

Average salary of principiJs 

Number of principals with salary |1,000 or over 

Number of female principa's 

Number of schools with average attendance less than 25 



THREE YEA.RS* COURSE. 

Number of such schools 

Number of te%chers employed 

Number of pupils under 20 enrolled 

Number of pupils over 20 enrolled 

Number of pupils in English branches only 

Number of pupils in Glerman 

Number of pupi's in Latin or Greek 

Number of graduates this > ear 

Number of graduates since organization 

Number of non- resident pupils enrolled 

Average salary of as istants 

Average salary of principals . . 

Number of prmcipals with salary $1,000 or over 

Number of female principals 

Number of schools with average attendance less than 25 

TOTALS IN BOTH COURSES. 

Male assistants 

Female assistants 

Principals holding state certificates 

Principals holding university or college diplomas 

Principals holding normal school diplomas or certificates 

Principals holding special certificates 



1899-93. 



116 

884 

8,841 

177 

5,650 

1,602 

1,978 

1,017 

8,812 

1,781 

1504 

987 

SO 

1 

6 



66 

83 

2,449 

71 

8,174 

41 

15 

245 

1,164 

5' 8 

1^88 

$740 

7 

2 

25 



28 
206 
44 
65 
68 
26 



1893-94. 



117 
888 



6,C48 
],60(B 
1,995 
960 
9,062 
l,8^7 
$519 



1 
1 



66 

84 



2,353 

51 

8 

288 

1,468 

577 

$370 



1 
19 



82 
201 
54 
61 
69 
11 
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SOME EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 

The political years beginning with January, 1891, and closing 
with January, 1895, have witnessed marked progress in the ma- 
terial equipment of our ins.titutiansi of higher learning. At the 
university the expenditures for buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment are in excess of $400,000. The principal items may be 
approximately stated as follows: 

I;airy Building $35,000 

LawBuilding 85,000 

Horticultural Building 23,000 

ChemicalLaboratory, ventilation 5,000 

President's House, addition and repairs. 12, 000 

Armory and Qymnasium Building 130, 000 

Machine Shops, extension 30, 000 

Machine Shops, new machinery 10, 000 

Central Healing Plant ••• 40,000 

Phys, & Chem. Apparatus, special appropriations 5, 000 

Library, special appropriation 5, 000 

Camp Randall, purchase , 25,000 

The accommodation for pupils in the normal schools of the 
state have been neariy doubled within the same period. For 
building, rejxairing, and equipping the expenditure exceeds 
$200,000 and may be stated in round numbers as follows: 

Platteville $25,000 

Whitewater, including rebuilding of burned wing 30, 000 

Milwaukee 36,000 

Oshkosh 35,000 

River Falls 2,500 

Stevens Point, new building., 80,000 

At the same time the salaries of the instructional force 
have been increased: 

At the University $80,000 

At the old Normal Schools 20,000 

Salaries at the new Normal School amount to 17, 000 

The total increase of expenditure for new buildings, exten- 
sions, equipment and salaries exceeds $730,000. 
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The legislature of 1891 gave to the university a one-tenth 
mill tax for six years for the construction of new buildings 
and the repair of old ones. The income from this source, 
including this fall's tax levy, is about $260,000. The addi- 
tional income from this source will be not less than $120,000. 
In 1893, for similar purposes, general expenses and the pur- 
chase of Camp Eandall, the legislature gave the university 
1165,000. 

In 1891, the legislature made special appropriations of 
flOjOOO, each to Whitewater and Platteville for additions to 
their buildings which the board supplemented with $5,000 
to each from its own funds. At the last session $70,939.02 
was appropriated from the drainage fund to the normal school 
fund income to aid in establishing two new normal schools. A 
one-twentieth mill tax was also authorized to aid in the main- 
tenance of these schools. The income from this source last 
year was $32,000 and was paid from the general fund. For 
the cun*ent year, owing to the reduction in the valuation of 
the state, it will be $30,000. 

Of the direct war tax ($441,333.67) refunded by the general 
government, the legislature of 1891 gave to the 

CoLimon school fund $141,672.04 

Common school fund income 23, 568.57 

Normal school funi 1 70,939.03 

Normal school fund income 44, 748 91 

Drainagefund 70,939.02 

This latter sum the legislature of 1893 transferred to the 
normal school account, as above mentioned. One hundred 
and one thousand dollars of the first item was devoted to the 
liquidation of state indebtedness to the school fund on account 
of a debt of the state to this fund, resulting from a settlement 
between the state and the United States government, by which 
the United States government withheld the sum of $101,262.33 
from the state on account of Eock River canal lands. 
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This amount was due the state from the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands, five per centum of which was made 
a part of the school fund by the constitution. This 
addition to the school fund rendered unnecessary the further 
levy of $7,080.36 as an annual tax to pay the interest on this 
indebtedness which was required by section 247, R. S. The 
application was made under chapter 453, laws of 1891. 

From the interest received from money on deposit in banks 
the land commissioners have credited to the 

Common Sf'hool fund ineome $29,865.39 

Normal school fund income 14,906.26 

University fund income 7,774.91 

Prom the proceeds of the judgments against ex-treasurers 
the special commissioners gave the 

University S5"2, 214.80 

Normal Schools 47,787 20 

By keeping the school funds almost continuously and com- 
pletely loaned the commissioners have been able to credit the 
various school funds with an amount in excess of former years 
of more than $160,000. 

Gratifying as is the progress of the university in material 
things, the change in its standards and aims is much more 
gratifying. The increased interest of the students in their 
studies, their desire for greater excellence in scholarship, and 
their generous cooperation with the president and faculty in 
their efforts to beget enthusiasm for sound learning and right 
conduct are manifest in all the phases of university life. 
Recalling the fact that the annual exi)enditure by the state 
and the students is more than three quarters of a million of 
dollars it is evident that the change is second to no reform 
accomplished within the state in recent years; but the finan- 
cial gain is of little consequence when compared with the gain 
or loss of the only opportunity for an education and of a better 
chance in life for those who enter the university's doors. 
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SOME LINES OF EFFOET. 

The changes in the law which require the state superintendent's 
approval of the legal qualifications of instructors in free high 
schools have resulted in a decided improvement in the charac- 
ter of the instructional force. The increasing vigilance and 
strictness of supervision, having regard not only to the 
courses of study, quality of instruction and necessary appara- 
tus and library facilities but also to the comfort and decency 
of the accommodations afforded, has awakened a deei)er inter- 
est in these schools and improved their character. Since in 
them more teachers in the common schools receive help than 
are directly aided by the university and normal schols to- 
gether, any improvement is a matter of public congratulation. 
I record with much satisfaction the state's abandonment of 
provincialism in the matter of certificates and diplomas. 
Heretofore none but documents granted in Wisconsin and 
successful teaching in her public schools were recognized by 
law, and no training that our best institutions could give was 
sufficient to qualify for teaching a single probationary year. 
Now Harvard, Yale and Williams have legal equality with 
Eipon, Lawrence and Beloit. An equivalent life certificate 
granted in another state has legal equality with our own, 
and our own university, college and normal school diplomas 
are a legal license to teach for at least one year. Wisconsin 

is now hospitable to talent and culture irrespective of state 
lines. 

The record of certificates granted and diplomas and cer- 
tificates countersigned is as follows: 
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Diplomaa and certificates countersigned by the State Superintendent during 

the four years ending September 80, 1894. 





From Sept. 

80, 1890, to 

Sept. 80, 1898. 


From Sept. 

80, 1892. to 

Sept. 80, 1894. 


Normal f chool diplomas and oertiflcates: 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosb 


55 
80 
89 
19 
42 
35 
19 

2 
5 
2 




54 
6t 


Piatteville 

River FaUs 


40 
88 


Whitewater 

XJDiversity of Wisconsic diplomas 


48 
84 


Diplomas from Normal Dap't Mil. H. S ... 

Diplomas from private colleges: 

Beloit 

Lawrenoe 

MiitoD 

Ripon 

Unlimited state certificates issued 


1 

8 
6 
2 
1 


6 
83 


26 


Limited state certificates issued 


20 


Diplomas and certificates countersigned under Sees. 3 and 6, 
Ch. 156, Laws or 1898: 

Diplomas. . 

State certificates 


28 
5 


Total 


287 




346 638 



Diplomas and certificates countersigned by the State Superintendent from 

September 30, 1894, to November 15, 1894. 

Normal school diplomas and certificates: 

Milwaukee 8 

Oshkosh 1 

Piatteville 6 

River Falls 4 

Whitewater 1 

University of Wisconsin diplomas 2 

Diplomas from private colleges: 

Lawrence 1 

Diplomas from foreign colleges 8 

Total 20 

Total number countersigned daring the four years ending Nov. 15, 1894 653 
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The record for all previous years (23) is as follows: 

Kormal school diplomas and certificates: 

Milwaukee 51 

Oshkosh 177 

Platteville 164 

River Falls 76 

Whitewater 258 

University of Wisconsin diplomas 167 

Diplomas from Normal Dep't Mil. H. S 40 

Diplomas from private colleges: 

Beloit 15 

Lawrence 3d 

Milton 20 . 

Ripon 17 

Milwaukee female college 1 

Unlimited state certificates issued 103 

Limited state certificates issued 91 

Total 1.2C8 

The number of cases of appeal heard and determined 
between January, 1891, and December 1st, 1894, is ninety-one. 
The amount and perplexity of the labor involved can be appre- 
ciated only from a knowledge of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the interests involved and the desi)eration and bitter- 
ness with which these contests are waged. It is a matter of 
no little satisfaction to be able to state that no decision ren- 
dered has been called in question in the courts. This fact is 
largely due to the patient and painstaking effort, wisdom and 
fair-mindedness of the assistant superintendent, Mr. Charles 
A. Hutchins. 

The Manual of the Course of Study for Common Schools was 
revised and largely rewritten in 1891. An edition of 15,000 
copies was exhausted in about two years, necessitating repub- 
lication. It has been again carefully revised and largely re- 
written. An edition of 20,000 copies was published in July, 
1894, which after supplying the counties this fall should meet 
all reasonable demands for two or three years. 

A new edition of the school code, published in 1892, ha^ 
received high commendation. 
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A circular entitied "Architecture, VentUation and Pumish 
Ing of Schoolhouses" was issued from this department in the ^ 
fall of 1892. It was designed to aid school officers in the con- 
struction of suitable school buHdings and to encourage provisr 
ion for more healthful and pleasant surroundings. It has re- 
ceived a cordial welcome and evidence of its usefuhiess is abun- 
dlant. It is hoped that it will lead to material increase in the 
comfort and convenience of the schools. 

A High School Manual, a pioneer in this field, was published 
early in the present term. An edition of 1,500 copies was 
exhausted within a year of its publication and urgent demands 
for additional numbers had to be denied. A careful revision 
has been made and an edition sufficient for several years will 
be received from the press before the close of the month. The 
stability of the high schools requires that their courses should 
not be frequently changed. 

A faithful attendance upon the meetings of both boards 
of regents and their committees, together with the protracted 
and i)erplexing labors incident to the execution of the laws 
relating to high schools, has directed the attention and effort 
of the state superintendent more exclusively to the institu- 
tions for secondary and higher learning than seemed to him 
desirable. It had been his ambition to do more than had here- 
tofore been attempted for the common schools; but this seem- 
ing diversion may not be without compensations. No great 
system of public schools has ever yet been developed from 
below upwards. The order of growth has not been common 
schools, high schools and academies^ normal schools, colleges 
and universities, but, in a general way, the reverse. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to strengthen the foundations upon 
which a vigorous system of public schools can be bmlt cannot 
be lost effort With a goodly proportion of cultured people 
in every community no i)ortion of the state will long be con- 
tent with an inefficient system of common schools. 
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It must not be inferred, however, that the common schools 
have not received an unusual share of attention. The com- 
mission of the last legislature to revise the laws relating to 
schools has directed the chief effort of the department during 
the past two years to the condition of these schools and the 
method of their improvement. The school laws of all the 
states have been collected and carefully studied. The super- 
intendent has visited all the New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, and consulted 
their superintendents in regard to their laws and administra- 
tion. Naturally much has been gathered from these confer- 
ences regardiag the defects of school systems and the judg- 
ment of school officers as to the best way to remedy them. 
The reports of a long line of able men who have had to do 
with the supervision of the schools in our own state have been 
a mine of uifarmation as to the inherent and perhaps inerad- 
icable defects in our own system. The results of this study, 
observation and reflection have been embodied in a code 
which will be submitted at the proper time to the legislature. 
No more conscientious and painstaking labor has been per- 
formed in- this office. It is a matter of keenest regret that 
its perfection cannot be proportionate to the honesty and 
faithfulness of the effort Four men in the department who 
come to their present position through almost every grade of 
office below, — district officer and teacher, village and high 
school principal, town, city and county superintendent, no one 
of these positions being without its representative, have given 
their best thought and effort to the work after long experience 
with the administration of the system as a whole. I am 
confident that the adoption of this code without essential mod- 
ification' will give Wisconsin the most simple, consistent and 
efficient system of common school laws in the union. 
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MISSINa FUNDS AND THE STATE DEBT. 

During my first term I caused a prolonged and careful exam- 
ination of the records in the office of the secretary of state 
relating to the management of the school funds, to be made. 
The pesidts of this investigation were published in the last 
biennial report. The revelation of heavy losses to these funds 
in former years and of failure properly to account for large 
sums shown to have been received enabled and doubtless 
prompted the attorney general to institute proceedings against 
the general government, from which, if the claim shall prove 
to be well founded, several millions of dollars may be recovered. 
The. prosecution of the case should at least result in balancing 
the books in the secretary of staters office and showing the 
destination of more than a million of dollars. Chapter 453 
of the laws of 1891, is unique in the legislation of Wisconsin 
in that it is the only statute relating to the disposition of money 
repaid by the general government, for aid in suppressing rebell- 
ion. The amount previously returned is variously reported at 
$1,059,162.02, $1,147,175 and $1,394,206.59, and yet there is no 
law or contemporary report of secretary of state or treasurer 
indicating its destiaation. If it ever reached the treasury it 
seems to have drifted through, leaving no trace of its coming 
or going. Since more than five and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars is reported as having been spent for war purposes it is 
not apparent why only one and a quarter millions was collected. 
It is not to the credit of the state that its books should balance 
month by month for sixteen years with a debit of $206,133.04 to 
the United States. In spite of wise constitutional limitations 
of state indebtedness and urgent provisions for freeing the state 
from debt, we still maintain a state debt of two and one-quar- 
ter millions of dollars upon which we annually pay seven per 
cent interest. Upon this debt we have already i>aid more than 
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four and one-lial£ millions of dollars and the beginning of the 
end is not yet in sight. 

In spite of the necessity for extraordinary expenditures in 
excess of usual receipts it has been found i)ossible to devote 
this year nearly three-quarters of a million of dollar^ to the 
reduction of taxes. If the affairs of the state be economically 
administered and the present laws relating to taxes remain, 
it is evident that a large surplus of revenue can be devoted 
to the cancellation of the certificates of indebtedness. I rec- 
ommend immediate legislation to this end. 



PENAL FINES. 

Our research also revealed an annual loss to the school funds 
probably iu excess of $60,000 from the failure properly to 
return the clear proceeds of penal fines as required by section 
2 of article X of the constitution. I was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of more drastic laws by the last legislature for 
the collection and return of these fines. There has been a mod- 
erate increase in the receipts from this source but not enough 
to warrant expectation of future obedience to the law. As 
a basis of future action, I requested the inspector of high 
schools, Mr. J. A. Sheridan, to examine the recordsi of munic- 
ipal courts and city and county clerks and treasurers, and am 
thus able to present important information. 

The following table, copied from the books of the city comp- 
troller, shows the amount of fines collected in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the last eleven years, 
c— Supt. 
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Tear. 



1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888 

1889. 

1890. 

1891 

1892. 

1893. 



$12,298 60 
12,398 50 
11,997 96 
21.624 30 
16,236 53 
18,680 90 
19.546 62 
80;432 76 
32,784 69 
23, 132 56 
31,683 32 



Am't city. State. 



$2.176 03 

2,201 65 

3,685 31 

3,483 71 

4,172 62 

4,360 17 

3,486 43 

3,528 70 

*937 33 

♦58 70 

♦23 45 



1 



$230,816 70 $28,064 09 



* It should be noted that the amount in so-called state cases for each of the years *91, 
'92, and '93 is unusually small. The comptroller stated, after computation, that $4,673.07 
should be deducted from the amount credited to "city" cases in those years and added to 
the receipts in "state" cases. This would make the aggregate of city ca^es $226,143.63, 
and of state cases $32,837.16. 



A member of the legislature from Milwaukee who had been 
for six years city attorney stated in committee that Milwaukee 
owed the state five or six hundred thousand dollars on this 
account. 

Forgery, embezzlement, assault and battery and larceny are 
classed by the clerk as "state cases"; all others are classed as 
"city cases." 

Minutes of the court for the month of August, 1894, showed 
that fines were imposed in 192 cases for "drunk and disorderly 
conduct," 151 cases for "disorderly conduct," 67 cases for drunk- 
enness, 2 cases of forgery, 1 for playing ball ui)on the street, 2 
for cruelty to animals, 1 for embezzlement^ 28 for assault and 
battery, 1 for indecent exposure, 7 for carrying concealed weap- 
ons, 3 for resisting officers, 1 for shooting inside city limits, 9 
for keeping unlicensed dogs, 2 violation of boulevard ordi- 
nances, 2 keeping houses of ill-fame, 12 inmates of such houses, 
1 keepiQg disorderly house, 1 selUng liquor without license. 

JChe character of offences for which fines are imposed under 
Ihe provisions of the various city charters does not differ ma- 
terially, but the amounts imposGd for similar offences differ 
v»^idely. In La Crosse, as the records show, they are heavy, 
in Eau Claire light. 
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No division of receipts into state and city fines was 
made previous to last year; all fines were turned in gross sum 
into the city treasury. Section 2512, E. S., provides that "All 
fines and penalties collected in criminal cases, and paid into 
the trelasury of said city, shall be accounted for and paid over 
to the treasurer of said county. Section 715, B. S., subdivision 5, 
requires the county treasurer to transmit the same to the 
state treasurer. The clerk estimates the amount annually 
collected in state cases at $5,000 and in city cases at $25,000 
or $26,000. 

The comptroller for the city of La Crosse rei)orted the fol- 
lowing amounts turned into the city treasury for the years 
named: 

1888 $4,679 45 

1889 4,55048 

1890 ' 3,968 22 

1891 4,200 00 

1692 3,488 8C 

1898 2,87075 

1894 2,075 00 

Total,7year8 $25,832 20 

The reports of the city comptroller at Eau Claire show the 
following amounts received from the municipal court for the 
years named: 

1888 $535 15 

1889 1,248 55 

1890 567 40 

1891 622 25 

1892 883 15 

1893. : 618 65 



Total,6years $3,975 16 

At Eacine the fines are collected by the chief of police and 

accounted for by him to the city treasurer. The amounts 
reported for the past five years are: 

1890 $99 49 

1891 226 44 

1892 206 92 

1893 38451 

1894 319 13 



Total $1,236 49 
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At Grreen Bay tlie records show tlie balance due the city 
after the justice has deducted his fees and the fees paid to wit- 
nesses, both improperly charged to this account 

1889 $50 00 

1890 190 00 

1891 150 00 

.1892 260 00 

18M 00 

Total $840 00 

At Oshkosh no separate account of fines is kept; infonna- 
tion is therefore meager. There was reported in 

1891 $<93 75 

1892 368 50 

1893 877 83 

Total $1,736 08 

Invo-^igation was also made at Appleton, Fond du Lac, 
Kenosha and Chippewa Falls, but the additional information 
is not sufficiently significant to warrant cumbering the report 
with the tabulations. 

At Appleton the county board was so dissatisfied with the 
reports of justices that the district attorney was directed to 
bring suit to secure a proper accounting and return of the • 
money, but prosecutions have not yet been begun. In one 
county two years ago the county board refused to allow the 
^laim of a single justice and not one of them dared to sue on 
the bill which he had sworn was just and true. 

The iuquiry shows that, in some cases, dockets are not kept, J 

justices pocket the fines, cities and counties appropriate them 
— some for the support of the poor, some for the police, some 
for schools and others for general purposes. City charters 
contain sections similar in effect with the penal stat- ' 
utes of the state. In some places impecunious culprits are 
taken in the name of the state, while those able to pay a fine 
are taken in the name of the city or village. 
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Were we to assume tliat all the facts are ascertained and 
that they fairly represent the average annual receipts for the 
past twenty years, we should have an aggregate balance due 
the state from the ten counties inspected exceeding $700,000. 
It must not be forgotten that the process of depletion has been 
going on for more than forty years and that not ten counties 
alone but the whole state isi involved. How much is due the 
school fund oainnot bef approximaitely estimated; that the 
amount is large cannot be doubted. The constitution is plain, 
the laws are explicit, the decisions of our highest courts sweep- 
ing; faithful administration alone is wanting. We are steal- 
ing from our children the security of a priceless heritage. The 
administration of justice is corrupted at the fountain. We 
should be peculiarly sensitive against committing crime when 
puniahiDg crime. What hope of justice can the accused have 
when he knows the justice is pecuniarily interested in his con- 
viction? How can we expect the vicious to become virtuous 
if the representatives of justice are dishonest and the public 
condones the offense? 

If the constitution and laws are wrong or inexpedient, let 
them be changed in lawful ways; but let us, pending the decis- 
ion, be law abiding. If the initiative be not taken by the 
proper state oflBcers I recommend such legislative action as wiU 
ensure the recovery of the amount due, and obedience to the 
laws so long as they may be permitted to stand. 
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A love of good reading by a people is regarded as one of 
the best guaranties of good government) and therefore of gen- 
eral prosperity and happiness. It gives not only the diffusion 
of knowledge that causes general intelligence, but it promotes 
right living and thinking. One of the best founded causes 
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of complaint against our siclioolS) both public and private, has 
been the fact that the masses of our people, who have obtained 
their education in these schools^ are not habitual readers of 
good literature. They have not formed such habits and tastes 
in childhood as to make all the years of their lives add knowl- 
edge by reading. They do not draw inspiration and informa- 
tion easily, lovingly and habitually from books, the great cold 
storage houses of the best of the world's experience. They 
believe in good reading but in their homes many of them read 
little or go by choice to literature that is worthless or morally 
and socially debilitating. The schools have trained children 
in the mechanics of reading but have not given that enjoyment 
in good literature, that zest for books that comes only from 
continued interest and pleasure in their perusal. Recent expe- 
rience in the schools has proved, what has long been claimed 
by our wisest teachers, that the study of text-books must be 
supplemented by much practice in reading interesting books. 
Children need plenty of opportunity to read attractive stories, 
biographies, tales of travel and adventure, till the zest for infor- 
mation and interest, growing by what it feeds upon, begets a 
craviQg for wholesome knowledge which can best be satisfied 
by reading. 

Children need opportunity in order to become habitual read- 
ers. They must not only know how to read but must have 
plenty of fresh and interesting material to read while the mind 
is most rapidly developing and fixing its habits. Give the 
average child mental food for good wholesome thoughts and 
he will build up a healthy, vigorous mind. The opportunity to 
read somewhat widely should be offered to every boy and girl 
in Wisconsin, no matter how poor their parents may be. The 
text-book work of every school should be supplemented by a 
good school library. 

The pioneers of Wisconsin believed this and in their consti- 
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tution dedicated the income of the school fund "to the support 
and maintenance of common schools in each district and suit- 
able libraries and apparatus therefor." 

In the early days of the commonwealth the school fund 
income was small and the first legislatures were content to give 
the districts authority to use ten per cent, of this income for 
library purposes. About the time of the commencement of 
the civU war the legislature set apart a large sum to provide 
better libraries for the schools, but the money was finally 
used to help carry on the war and the law was rei)ealed to 
await the return of better times. Nothing was done, except 
by individual effort, to provide better school libraries, untU 
1887, when the legislature passed a law autiiorizing the town 
treasurers to withhold, annually, from the school fund income 
which passes through their hands, ten cents for each person of 
school age in their respective towns. 

The records of the purchases made under this law in 1894 
are not complete. Excluding this year the records show pur- 
chases by 538 towns classified according to the number of pur- 
chases made as follows: 

No. towns purchasing seven years 28 

No. towns purchasiiig onlv six yeai^ ^ 

No. towns purchasing only five years 54 

No. towns purchasing only four years 97 

No. towns purchasing only three years 113 

No. towns purchasing only two years v 110 

No. towns purchasing only one year 104 

Twenty-four townships have already reported first purchases 
in 1894 so that 562 towns have purchased libraries under this 
law. These towns have 3,643 district schoolhouses located 
in them. The more populous towns have, as a rule, been most 
easily persuaded to comply with the law, partiy because they 
are usually wealthier in proportion to their population and 
partly because many of them contain graded schools whose 
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teachers liave been more earnest and active in their efforts 
to secure libiiariea Waukesha, Wauwatosa*, Brandon and 
Palmyra are among the districts supplied under the law. 

In many cases where teachers and county sui)erintendents 
have failed to induce township officers to purchase libraries 
they have aroused an interest that has caused district officers 
to buy. A careful estimate shows that nearly two-thirds of 
the pupils who are attending the district schools in Wisconsin 
have the use of fair school librariea The interest in such 
libraries has been even more marked in the cities and a large 
proportion of them have fair and some of them excellent libra- 
ries. 

Under the law it is the duty of the state superintendent to 
recommend lists of books suitable for such libraries. When 
these lists were first compiled, the needs of the high schools were 
considered and they included a large propori:ion of volumes 
suited to such schools. Unfori;unately some town clerks failed 
to confine their selections to books adapted to. their schools 
and in their towns the books were little read and there grew 
up a prejudice against the law. During the administration 
of the present state superintendent a list of books, aU of which 
are suitable to district libraries, has been compiled, leaving 
the books better adapted to graded and high schools to be 
included in a list less widely circulated. The books for these 
lists have been selected with, great care. The department has 
first decided upon a number of books which are woriiiy in 
style, matter and form. The experience of teachers, librarians 
and parents is then drawn upon to find which of these worthy 
books have the crowning merit of being interesting to children. 

An illustration of the interest excited by such volumes is 
found in the fact that of the eighty townships which made 
their first purchases of town libraries in 1891, sixty-seven have 
made other purchases and in the remaining thiri:een the failure 
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to buy has been due tx) other causes than popular disapproyal 

of the books. 

When the list of books recommended is prepared, respon- 
sible jobbing houses are asked to state the prices at which 
they will furnish them to schools. Fortunately there has been 
considerable rivalry among these houses and they have offered 
even better than wholesale prices. A careful comparison of. 
these prices with those offered under similar circumstances 
in other states shows that our prices are lower than those 
offered to schools in any other state in the UniD^n. 

Unfortunately more than one-third of the pupils in 
our district schools have no access to .school libraries; and 
many of them are children who have the fewest home advan- 
tages. The towns now unprovided with libraries are the least 
progressive in school matters and, from present appearances, 
some of them are not likdy to get libraries until the present 
generation of pupils have gone out from school. 

It is high time for the state to decree that even the poorest 
boys and girls may have access to small libraries of the best 
children's books, that some small portion of our great school 
fund income shall be set aside until every district has a small 
free library. The library law should say "the town treasurer 
shall set aside ten cents for every person of school age for the 
purchase of school libraries,'^ and not leave it, as now frequently 
happens, to time-serving officials to deprive the boys and girls 
of a birthright which the state constitution intended to guar- 
antee to them. 

NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

During the past four years the libraries in the normal 
schools at Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Whitewater, River Falls atnd 
Platteville have been classified and provided with subject 
card catalogues made by professional cataloguers. These 
catalogues have made the collections of books which were for- 
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merly housed in these schools real libraries, because they have 
indexed their treasures so as to make them readily accessible 
to teachers and students. The result has been evident in the 
greatly increased use of these libraries by students and in 
their growing appreciation of the value of good books other 
than text-books. The young people who are going out from 
these schools as teachers are contributing to the increasing 
interest in school and public libraries, because they know how 
to use them intelligently and because they understand how 
modem methods of classifying and cataloguing have multiplied 
the opi)ortunities of making books and libraries useful. 

THE UNIVEBSITY LIBRAEY. 

Something more than a year ago the work of classifying 
and cataloguing the library of the university was commenced. 
It has progressed so far as to prove its great value. Whole 
classes of books have been catalogued at once so that those 
who used the library might have results promptly. The books 
of general reference, philosophy, religion, ecclesiastical history, 
liistory, geography and travels, biography, economics, political 
science, music, fine arts, English language and literature, rhet- 
oric and education are already classified and the catalogue is 
complete for that part of the library which is most largely 
used. Work on the remaining classes is steadily progressing. 

The catalogue is the usual card catalogue of authors, titles 

and subjects. The classifying has been done on the lines of 

the expansive classification system of Mr. Charles A. Cutter. 

The class-mark or call-number entered on each card guides the 
reader to the exact place in the library where the book in 

question may be found. The classification is quite close; the 

subdivision of books based on subjects is minute. This feature, 

which is always important in a reference library, is especially 

valuable in this library because access is given to the shelves. 

During the last six months the catalogue has been accessible 

to readers and the librarian, notes an increased and more intel- 
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ligent use of the library. Any collection of books without an 
adequate catalogue loses much of its i)0itential value. 

ABBOR DAY. 

Arbor Day was first recognized by legal enactment in Wis- 
consin in 1889, but no measures were taken to secure its gen- 
ea'al observance by the schools until 1891. In that year this 
department first issued a circular urging upon teachers and 
school officers the observance of the day and giving materials 
to aid in making interesting and instructive programs. Gov- 
ernor Peck and other friends of education gave the movement 
an effective aid by the generous offer of $1,000 as a fund to. 
provide a prize for the school in each county which should, as 
a result of the Arbor Day interest, make the most comparative 
improvement in its school grounds. There was active compe- 
tition for the prizes in fifty-eight counties and in many of them 
the results were a gratifying surprise to teachers and people. 
In that year too, and also in later years the state horticultural 
society used its influence and gave its help by issuing circulars 
and enlisting the aid of its auxiliary societies in exciting the 
popular symjyathy and interest. 

In 1892 and again in 1893 this department sent to each 
school in the state pamphlets giving full and explicit directions 
by able specialists upon the planting and care of trees and 
shrubs, upon the preparation and care of lawns and flower 
beds and upon the study of Wisconsin trees and birds and 
flowers. In 1893 teachers were requested to secure a special 
preliminary study of our common trees and to have a vote 
taken to decide which of them should be "the state tree of Wis- 
consin." This opportunity seemed to enlist the interest of nearly 
all the children and secured an unwonted study of the charac- 
teristics of conmion trees. Eeports of the results of these votes 
were received from all the county superintendents except 
Burnett, Douglas, Green Lake, Manitowoc, Monroe, Bock 2nd 
and Waukesha and from nearly all the city superintendents. 
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These reports showed that 3,917 schools had cast 123,683 votes 
upon the question proposed, and that the maple had received 
53,211, the oak 34,669, the pine 13,590, the elm 16,028, with the 
remainder scattering. No report of the number of trees planted 
was asked from the superintendents except in 1892, when the 
returns showed that 2,408 districts observed the day and 
planted 18,343 treefe. 

From all over the state has come hearty testimony respecting 
the enthusiasm easily awakened by Arbor Day, its refining 
influence, its stimulus to a loving study of nature and its effect 
in causing greater interest in forestry problems. It has in- 
cited neighborhoods to a new pride in enlarging and beautifying 
their schoolhouses and school grounds and has awakened an 
unwonted interest in horticulture in many communities. 

Perhaps something of the spirit in which this holiday has 
been observed can best be shown by an extract from a circular 
sent by this department to every county superintendent and 
teacher in the state early in March, 1893. 

"The world wiU soon be fresh and green, throbbing with 
many forms of re-kindling life. As nature dons her new dress 
and the fields and woods invite us into the open air, the chil- 
dren are stirred with the spirit of the season. Their curiosity 
is now easily aroused and should be excited rather than re- 
pressed. Draw them to a study of nature. When their 
interest is aroused you will often find them leading you into 
new fieldsL Do not be afraid to follow. This work does not 
find its fulfillment simply in the answering of questions. Its 
object is to awaken curiosity and lead to study. In the ^^an- 
ual of the Elementary Course of Study" you will find many 
hints as to how you may conduct this study of nature. Many 
plans and methods will occur to you when you become inter- 
ested. ' Only take pains to study the objects themselves, and 
be content to learn what these objects teach, — ^no less, no 
more, — and you will be surprised to find what a bright and 
interesting world you live in. 

"This circular is intended to give you materials to use in 
stimulating this love of nature in the minds of the pupils. There 
are interesting selections that you may read to the younger 
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pupils or have them read. Others that they may commit to mem- 
ory. There are charming extracts from the writings of the great 
prose writers and poets that should be read or learned by the 
older pupils, that the spirit of the writers may mould and refine 
their lives. There are hints as to the care of the school grounds 
and materials for Arbor Day exercises. 

"Do not wait for Arbor Day to commence this work. Begin 
with the early spring to clear the school yard and to teach 
the children to read the book that is spread under the open sky. 
Arbor Day should not be a spasmodic attempt at tree plant- 
ing. It should be the culmination of a growing interest in 
Nature, and the planting of the trees, if they are necessary, 
should be the crowning effort in making the s.. 
neat, homelike and attractive. 

"In this work of beautifying the school grounds, you must 
first get the children at work. Every child who helps becomes 
a warm friend of the movernent. Through the children get the 
parents and school officers. First clear the grounds of all rub- 
bish, get the wood neatly piled, the yard and roadside clean and 
neat, the stumps and stones removed, so that you can see what 
possibilities there are in the premises. Are there unsightly 
outbuildings? Can they be cleaned, repaired and hid from 
public view by evergreens? Is there a nice place for a flower 
bed? Is the roadside bare of trees? Is there an opportunity 
for a lawn or for shade trees outside of the regular playgrounds? 
Can you make the schoolroom itself more inviting by the 
expenditure of a little labor or money? As you study the pos- 
sibilities, you wlQ see new opportunities, and as your enthusi- 
asm grows it will be contagious. 

"In making arrangements for Arbor Day exercises, give 
place to as many of the children as possible. Give the smaller 
children very brief selections to learn, but give each one some- 
thing. This will help draw the parents. 

; 

OF STATISTICS. 

The census statistics show a steadily increasing growth of 
school population. The increase for the last three years 
has been 9,000, 18,000 and 27,000 respectively. The enroU- 
ment of those of school age has not increased in the same 
ratio; but the enrollment of those between 7 and 13 yean 
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of age has approximated it The enrollment of children under 
4 years of age has for a term of years, fallen off. The num- 
ber of teachers employed has shown but little variation, indicat- 
ing a longer tenure of place. The increase in wages also shows 
a growing appreciation of the work and worth of teachers. 
The statistics relative to the enrollment, attendance and teach- 
ing force of private and parochial schools are of no absolute 
value and are worth very little for comparison, since all the 
same schools do not rei)ort in successive years, nor are the 
reports made with sufficient care. The officers called on for 
these facts can not get the items. But the indications are that 
there has been a large increase in the attendance upon the 
parochial schools during the last two years. In some instances 
it almost equals that in the public schools of the same place. 
Many of the Lutheran schools require their pupils to attend 
the public schools also, and many other schools encourage 
such attendance, thus causing a double enrollment So far 
as the data show anything, they indicate that the number 
between 7 and 13, not in school, is small and decreasing. The 
falling off in enrollment has been mostly in the cities where 
the pressure of hard times is most felt Country schools do not 
show the usual increase for the year but have not, as in the 
cities, actually fallen off. 

The census returns show, apparently, 6.4 per cent of those 
between 7 and 13 years of age as not attending school duriug 
the last year. This is really a small proportion when allowance 
is made for various disabilities. It must also be bom in mind 
that these 6.4 per cent may have been in attendance the year 
before, or may be next year. But the census does not show the 
whole case. It is obtained from statements made to district 
clerks by parents^ from teachers^ registers more often, and from 
voluntary reports of private schools. On the one hand, this 
leads to duplication, since many pupils are enrolled in two or 
more schools. On the other side, many pupils may attend only 
a private school, which does not report No data are obtain- 
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able from reixxrts as to the number or proportion of the children 
over 13 and under 20 who attend school. But our free high 
schools contain about 11,000 of them, the normal schools, acad- 
emies and colleges with high schools not aided by the state, 
about as many more, leaving yet a large number not determin- 
able in the common schools. The amount of continued non- 
attendance at school cannot be determined and expressed in 
figures till some way is devised to secure more full and accurate 
reports from the private schools or more exacting requirements 
are made of the school census taker. The fact is that very few 
children grow up to the age of 20 without gaining a rudiment- 
ary education in school. Private schools, by heartily aiding 
the school authorities, could do much to set the facts in their 
true light before the public. 

The extreme limitsi of enumeration of the school pop- 
ulation make Wisconsin appear at a disadvantage in any com- 
parative statement of the efficiency of her system of public 
schools. The census includes all children between the ages of 
4 and 20, while the statistics show that the period of greatest 
actual attendance is between 7 and 13. The number entering 
school under 6 years of age is comparatively small, while the 
average of the graduates! of the high schools is not above 18. 
The majority of pupils in the common schools probably leave 
at the age of 14 or 15. All persons under 7 and over 15 not 
found in the common or high schools are very generally counted 
as illiterates. Our system thus seems inefficient as compared 
with those states in which the enumeration conforms more 
nearly to the period of attendance. If the census enumerated 
only persons between the ages of 6 and 18 inclusive it would 
probably be found that at least 90 per cent, are enrolled in 
the schools. ' 

At the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
Philadelphia, February, 1891, I had occasion to comment upon 
this subject In the summer following, I sent special blanks to 
all district clerks requesting the names of all persons resident 
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in the district 17, 18 and 19 years of age respectively, and their 
enrollment in the public schools. The following is a summary 
of the reports received, based on returns from 4,366 districts, 
not including cities under city superintendents. 





Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


AOE. 


No. of. 


In School. 


No. of. 


In School. 


No. of. 


In School 


i: 

18 
19 


7.677 
7,080 
6,155 


3,476 
2,290 
1,366 


6,563 
5,567 
4,598 


2,578 
1,422 

813 


14.207 
12,637 
10,753 


6,054 
8,722 
2,179 


Totals.. 


20,879 


7,182 


16,718 


4,823 


37,5a^8 


11,955 



There were therefore 20,879 males and 16,718 females of the 
ages specified of whom 7,132 males and 4,823 females attended 
school and 25,622 did not attend. Since less than two-thirds 
of the districts in the state are included in the reports it is 
evident that 40,000 persons over the age of 16 and under 20 
did not attend school during the year. In comparing sta- 
tistics, these are recorded as not having been reached by the 
public schools. It is shown elsewhere that more than 93 per 
cent, of those between the ages of 7 and 13 were enrolled last 
year in the public schools. It seems an inevitable conclusion 
that few children resident during the school period pass the 
age of 20 without receiving some schooling. 

The falling off in receipts for the year 1893-4 is wholly in 
local taxes, but the tax for teachers' wages has increased. 
This, taken in connection with the longer tenure of teachers, 
shows that the people begin to value good teachers as of 
first importance to the school. They apparently cut off many 
other expenses before reducing the teachers' wages. The 
school fund income must vary somewhat, because additions 
come to it from various sources, and because loans, fiuctuat- 
ing with the times, are made and paid without regard to the 
time of making up the satement of the annual income. The 
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income of the university and of the normal schools is subject to 
stiQ greater fluctuations from the first cause, so that any com- 
parison of year with year will be delusive. 

There is notable improvment in the qualification of teach- 
ers. Naturally, the cities absorb most of the product of the 
normal schools. A few years ago, none of the normal grad- 
uates, and but few undergraduates could be f6und in the coun- 
try schools. Now they constitute one-tenth of the country 
teachiQg force, while one twenty-fifth of the teachers in the 
counties hold state cerificates of some kind. The number of 
certificates issued upon state examination is slowly increasing. 
Those holding certificates by examination under the state 
superintendent appear to be gaining in the number and char- 
acter of the places held by them. When this system of certifi- 
cating was inaugurated, these certificates were not looked up- 
on as quite equivalent to normal or university diplomas. Time 
and experience show this system in a better light as an evi- 
dence of the strength, work and fitness of an applicant for 
a state certificate. 

Free high school boards have become familiar with the 
legal qualifications required of teachers in those schools, and 
in consequence, special certificates have fallen from 26 to 11 
within the last two years; but no figures can show the increase 
in ability and fitness, and consequent effectiveness of work, 
secured by the more careful selection required at the hands of 
the boards. 

This is important as the free high schools are rapidly becom- 
ing a factor in the preparation of teachers. From institute 
reports it is shown that there were in attendance 1,396 who 
had attended colleges or normal schools, 3,337 who had attended 
high schools, but no school of higher grade; while there were 
but 1,629 who had attended common school only. Thus every 
increase in the strength and culture of the teaching force in 
the high schools, however small, is multiplied in the common 
schools. i 
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It must be observed that what is given as the average wages 
of teachers is not a true average, since the number of teachers 
in the several counties, cities or high schools is not a factor, 
except in each individual rei)ort; but the average is obtained 
by dividing the sum of the wages by the number of counties, 
etc., reporting. The average is only valuable relatively for 
comparison. 

The statistics on district and town libraries are very imper- 
fect, in fact worthless. Often no actual count of books is 
made; again the text-books are counted Some town clerks 
return for the current year, some for the previous year, while 
many do not even know, at the time of making the rex)ort, 
whether the treasurer has reserved the library money. The 
figures for 1893-4, in the summary, are those gained by per- 
sonal correspondence with the officers and are much nearer 
correct than the census return. 
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There is little chance of over-estimating the importance of 
the wayside schools as factors in our educational progress. It 
is true that the leaders of thought in every forward movement 
come in ever|pcreasing numbers from the university, the col- 
leges, the normal and high schools; but the advantages that 
these institutions offer are still beyond the reach of the great 
majority of our people. The destiny of states is in the keeping 
of that great body of people whose only intellectual quickening 
comes from the country schools. The stability of our own 
state rests on the morality, inteUigence and contentment of 
that uncounted multitude who go into life with no other men- 
tal equipment than such as the wayside schools furnish. If 
these schools inculcate respect for law, deference for the organ- 
ized institutions of spciety, the body of our people will be forti- 
fied against those appeals to prejudice and passion which are 
a constant menace to orderly government 
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But the duties imposed by citizensMp become more difficult 
as civnization becomes more complex. To meet the respon- 
sibilities thus imposed men need an ever enliarguig mental 
furniture. This growing intelligence must, in the main, be 
derived from reading, and so it is imperative that the schools 
teach boys and girls to read and to love reading. To teacK 
the young to take thought quickly and easily from the printed 
page, and to beget a hunger for the world of pleasant aiid prof- 
itable knowledge embalmed in books is the best work done in 
schools. Pupils who go from school wanting this training and 
without this awakening are likely to remain illiterate. KjiowI- 
edge of the simple computations necessary to the farmer and 
the wage earner may consist with the densest ignorance. 
They whose school life terminates while reading is still a labo- 
rious process, and the thought of the printed page is appre- 
hended with difficulty are little likely to meet the growing 
demands of citizenship. It is manifest that this preparation 
can be imparted only by schools that share in the general 
progress. The university, the. colleges, normal and high schools 
of the state recognize the changing conditions and year by 
year are adapting their curricula and methods to the new 
demands. While much remains to be done for and by all these 
agencies, there is no doubt that their efficiency is steadily in- 
creasing. 

If the contention be correct, that the common school is the 
most important agency that the state has instituted for the 
equipment of its future citizens, it is i)ertinent to inquire how 
this agency is discharging its trust; whether its efficiency 
increases with the augmenting demands ifiade upon it. 

Much has been done during the incumbency of the present 
superintendent to aid, encourage and stimulate country teach- 
ers. Normal school pupils have found their way in increased 
numbers to the wayside schools. These carry with them better 
conceptions of the work of teaching, and awaken in their 
several neighborhoods a better appreciation of the worth of 
schools. 
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Summer schools and teachers' institutes have done much to 
stimulate the zeal and increase the power of teachers. (Con- 
ventions of county superintendents have wrought good for the 
schools in unifying the work both of Superintending and of super- 
vising these schools. Superintendents themselves have become 
more active, intelligent and aggressive. And yet the average 
district school is not adequate to the demands of public needs, 
nor is it meeting the reasonable expectation of intelligent 
people. Indeed, those who have been long and intimately 
acquainted with the common schools of the state doubt whether 
they are doing better work now than they did twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. If the doubt be well founded it certainly 
furnishes cause for anxiety. It is trite to say that a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. It is worth while to reit- 
erate that common schools are fundamental in our system. 
If these be inefficient the reliance of the state upon the intelli- 
gence of its citizens will be misplaced, and the power of other 
schools will be sapped. If any of the causes that prevent the 
progress of these schools are irremediable, it is doubly impor- 
tant that we know and apply the remedy to those that may be 
cured. The tendency of population, especially of the brighter 
and better educated part of it, toward business and social cen- 
ters is constantly robbing the rural schools of the direction 
and support of those who best appreciate their worth. In- 
crease in the number and efficiency of high schools attracts 
the brighter pupils from the country schools, thus depriving 
them of the power of begetting that mental hunger in which 
learning forever roots. But this tendency toward urban life 
is as wide as civilization and cannot be controlled by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the neighborhoods 
in which country schools are situated are but slightly affected 
by those movements of thought to which urban communities 
respond quickly. The refluent wave has spent much of its 
force before it reaches the remote settlements. But in my 
judgment the main causes that retard the progress and impair 
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the usefulness of the common school inheres in our system. 
The management and support of these schools is imposed upon 
the inhabitants of districts whose geographical outlines have 
been determined by interests that are oblivious of public good. 
These districts are unnecessarily unequal in wealth and school 
I)opulation; many of them are so small and their resources so 
meager that to equip and maintain efficient schools would ne- 
cessitate unreasonable taxation. The country schools are, in 
large measure, dependent upon the support and guidance of 
communities that have no adequate conception of the methods 
by which good schools are made. Petty jealousies and neigh- 
borhood dissensions are reflected in their management. Untow- 
ard influences that would be impotent in wider fields distract 
their councils and often destroy their usefulness. Families 
are retained in districts whose schoolhouses are inaccessible 
to their children, because the electors and officers are unable 
or unwilling to part with any source of revenue. Many school- 
houses are situated on byways, away from main thoroughfares 
of travel, and as the districts are too poor to provide for break- 
ing roads or for transporting the pupils, these schools are 
depleted at a time when children are freest to attend. 

In the organization of districts and in the conduct of district 
schools the interests of private and parochial schools are often 
regarded as paramount, and in any real or supposed conflict 
of interests it is the public school that suffers. It is no part of 
the purpose of this report to disparage parochial schools. 
Many of them have done, and are doing excellent work. In 
commercial centers where the increase of population con- 
stantly crowds public school facilities they seem to be indis- 
pensable. But the primal thought in the foundation and main- 
tenance of these schools is to train for church membership, not 
for citizenship. In the settlement of those i)erplexing ques- 
tions that cloud the future, the hope of the country must rest on 
that great body of people who have come up to citizenship 
through the training that the public schools alone give. 
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In my judgment, tlie substitution of the township for the 
district as the imit of the system would result in the increased 
efficiency of the common schools. I think it would ^obviate 
many of the difficulties that impair their usefulness, and 
would modify others. ^No human' system of government is 
perfect, and no method in the administration of school affairs 
is exempt from the necessity of constant and intelligent care. 
The following are some of the advantages that it is thought 
will result from the adoption of the township system. It 
would greatly reduce the cost by reducing the number of dis- 
trict schools. There are few congressional townships that 
could not be furnished with abundant school facilities at six 
schoolhouses well located. Most of the districts were formed 
and their schoolhouses located as the exigencies of settlement 
seemed to require. The conditions that determined the out- 
lines of these districts and the positions of their schoolhouses 
long since disappeared. These outlines are now more grotesque 
than are those of a jwlitical gerrymander. Local pride and 
neighborhood jealousies almost uniforndy resist a rational 
readjustment of boundaries. Schoolhouse sites that are no 
longer central or convenient can be changed only by a struggle, 
and the result is generally determined by the number of votes 
that one or another faction can muster, seldom by the equi- 
ties of the case. Now, it is submitted that a board of directors 
having a representative of every district in the town cannot 
be indifferent to local interests, while the larger school interests 
of the town will in the main dictate its policy. Such a board 
could not limit its vision or its activity to a single district 
but must be guided by the school interests of the town as a 
whole. It would readjust district boundaries so as to allow 
children to attend the most convenient schools^ It would 
reduce cost in the town by suspending or suppressing those 
schools that are too small 4n school i)opulation to maintain 
interesting or efficient schools, and would provide for carrying 
the remaining children to convenient and accessible school- 
houses. How much this (would save to the average town may 
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be inferred when it is remembered that last year there were in 
the state 183 districts whose average attendance did not exceed 
5, 858 in which it was not above 10, 2,418 in which it was not 
above 20. Schools with larger attendance would attract bet- 
ter teachers and boards would be able to continue them longer 
in place. Boards of directors would be less influenced by the 
nepotism that is so baneful in the districts. When taxation 
is made equal throughout the town, the smaller districts will 
demand equal consideration with the larger ones in the selection 
of teachers and in the equipment of the schoolhouses. Larger 
schools and longer terms will greatly facilitate the classification 
and gradation (of pupils; wiU imi>art to the schools the zest 
that is bom of numbers, to the pupils the ambitions that 
spring from rivalry, and will offer to teachers a field for and an 
incentive to their best work. It is reasonable to expect 
that the adoption of this system will result in giving to the 
state more comi)etent school of&cers. Five men fit to guide 
school affairs may be found in each of a host of towns that can- 
not each furnish fifteen men. The change of which we are 
writing would equalize school advantages and burdens. Under 
our present system it is not uncommon for school district taxes 
to be from four to seven times greater in one district than they 
are in another district of the same town, while the newer por- 
tions of many towns are deprived of any school privileges* 
Finally, the adoption of the township system would offer the 
possibility of effective school supervision. Every year a mul- 
titude of young people find their way into the teacher's calling 
who have no practical knowledge of the teacher's work. These 
must learn to manage and instruct amid the peirplexities of 
the schoolroom — ^learn their trade at the expense of their pupils. 
How much these young i)eople might be aided and their schools 
improved by the advice and suggestions that a teacher of 
experience can give, only they who have charge of a system 
of schools may know. The county superintendent can, id gen- 
eral, visit a district but once. Often this visit is so near the 
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end of the term that his suggestions are worthless to the 
school, however valuable to the teacher. Many of these officers 
are invaluable as superintendents; as supervisors, their work 
is and must be nearly barren. A better system must be estab- 
lished if we are to secure harmony and efficiency in the common 
schools. 

Below are given tables of statistics whose analysis sustains 
the argument presented in favor of the township system of 
school government. The table marked "A" shows the assessed 
valuation of districts in the same town for the counties given. 
Only a few counties were selected. These are fairly representa- 
tive of the whole state. In the first column are given the 
districts whose assessed valuation does not exceed seven thou- 
sand dollars; in the second column those whose assessed valua- 
tion is more than seven and less than ten thousand doUars, 
etc. The totals show a great inequality in the property subject 
to taxation in the districts of the same town. The unequal 
burden of taxation for the support of schools of equal terms and 
like efficiency is self-evident. 



Table "A." 



ADAMS COUNTY. 



T0WN8. 


Less 
than 
7,000. 


7,000 

to 
10,000 


10,000 

to 
13,000 


18,000 

to 
15,000 


15,000 

to 
20,000 


20,000 

10 
25,000 


2S,000 

to 
30,000 


80,000 

to 
40,000 


40,000 

to 
50,000 


50,000 

to 
60, COO 


60,000 

to 
75,000 


75,000 


Adams .... 
























Big Flats 




2 


1 
1 


• • • - 

1 
1 
1 

• • 


' i" 

2 

• • 

1 
2 
8 
1 
1 

• • * • ■ 
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• • 

'"i" 

■ • • • 


• « • • • 

■ • • • 


• ■ ■ • t 










CoThurn 




• • • • ■ 


• a • ■ • 

« • • « 






Dell Prairie. . . . 








£ast« n 


• • • • 


•4' 
1 


1 
2 

1 

1 




JackeoQ 












Leola 














I^incoln.. .. 




2 
















Monroe 








New Chester. . . 




1 

• • • « 


1 
1 

• ■ • * 

1 

"i" 

1 


1 

■ • • • • 
















New Haven.. 


1 


1 

■1 












Preston 













Quincy 








Richfield 


..... 
8 


• ■ • • 

8 




1 




Rome 












Springfield 




















Strong's Prairie 


• • • • 


4 


* • • " 


1 






















Totals 


4 


11 


14 


4 


17 


4 


8 
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* • • • « ■ 


• * • • 
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VERNON COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 

than 

7,000. 


7,000 

to 
10.000 


10,000 

to 
18,000 


18,000 

to 
15,000 


15,000 

to 

20,000 


20,000 

to 
25,000 


25,000 

to 
30,000 


80,C0O 

to 
40,000 


40,000 

to 
50,000 


1 
50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,000 

to 
76,000 


76,000 


Benren ... .... 






1 


• • « • • • 


8 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 


2 

1 
8 
8 
8 
2 












nbrifltiAna 


• * ■ • 




• 


3 
2 

• • ■ « 




• 


1 




Clintou . . . 








Co« 'H 










1 








IPorest 




• • > • 








FrfLnlrlln . . , . 


2 


8 


1 


1 






QftQoa 














Qreenwood. .. 
H&mbursr . . . 






..... 


1 
2 


2 
2 

4 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 


1 
2 

1 
1 

1 


1 




• • 








Harmon7 
HillHborough.. 
Jisffers >ii 




1 














1 


"l" 

"i" 

1 
1 

"i* 

2 


1 


1 
4 








1 


2 








Kickapoo 

Liberty 

Si ark 


'" i" 


< • • • 

2 
1 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1 

1 


2 

1 
2 

■ « 

2 

• • • • 

2 




































Sterlme ...... 


1 
2 
3 
2 

■ • • • 




4 






Union 


• • • 
• ■ • • 

2 










Viroqtia 

W< bster 


*2" 

• • « • > 


2 


1 


1 






Wheatland .. 
WhltestowD . . 


a • ■ ■ 


• • • • 














26 










1 . 




Total 


8 


1 6 

1 


12 


10 


41 


6 


19 


6 


2 


1 



JEFFERSON COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 

than 

7,000. 


7,000 

to 
0,000 


10,00013,000 
1 to to 
18,000 15,000 


1 

15,000 

to 
20,000 


20,000 
1 to 
25,000 


25,000 

to 
30,000 


30,000 

to 
40,000 


40,000 

to 
60,000 


50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,000 

to 
76,000 


Over 
75,000 


Aztalan 












1 


3 


8 


1 




Cold Spring . . . 


• • • • • 
• • • • • 

a « « ■ • 














6 


Concord 












• • 


• • • • a 


2 


1 

1 

• ■ • « 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 


8 
8 
4 
2 
4 
2 
...... 

1 

• • • • • 

1 

1 
1 
2 


a 


Farmington. .. 












6 


Hebron 
















1 
2 
8 


2 


Izonia. 


■ • • ■ • 
















3 


Jefftsrson 










8 


1 




Koshkonong. . . 












3 


Lake Mills. ... 


• • • • • 

• • • • 
















1 
2 
1 

• • • • 

1 


8 


Milford 
















2 


Oakland 

Palmjra. 




• • • ■ • 








1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


Sullivan 










2 


Sumner. 










1 


Waterloo 


















1 
2 


3 
4 


2 


Watertowu. . . . 














1 


2 
















4 




Total 


> • • • ■ 


• . • • 




a • • ■ • a 


• • • • • 




6 


19 


25 


26 


37 
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JUNEAU COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 

than 

7,000. 


7,000 

to 
10,000 


10,000 

to 
18,000 


18,000 

to 
16,000 


16,000 

to 
20,000 


20.000 

to 
5,000 


2R,000 

to 
80,000 


80,000 

to 
40,000 


40.000 

to 
50,000 


50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,000 

to 
76,000 


75.000 


Arm^&fa 




1 
1 

'2' 


• a • 9 • a 

1 

2 
2 
8 


2 

1 


1 












Ciearflald 
















Fountalii . 


3 


8 


1 














Gtormaatown . . 














Kildare 




















Eliximtoii 


2 
1 
2 

• 


















Lemonweir . . . 


1 

■ • • • a 

2 

8 

I 
1 

• • • • 

6 


2 

• a • » 

I 

2 

1 


8 

• a • 

2 


















Lindlna. 


a 
• • a a 


8 
1 


1 

• 


1 










Tif^^M^n^ 










Lyndon 












liarion 






















Necedah 


2 


2 
8 
1 




2 














Orang^e 


1 












Plymouth 


"a" 
3 

1 


1 


1 


2 












S(*Yen Utle Crk 


* 












Summit 

Wonewoc 


• • ■ 


8 

1 


8 

1 


2 


• ■ • a • 

2 




..... 






















Total 


17 


17 


le 


18 


8 


9 4 


1 
















■*••••/••- -" 







FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 
than 
7,000 


7.000 

to 
10,000 


10,000 

to 
13.000 


13,000 

to 
16,000 


15.000 

to 
20,000 


20,000 

to 
25,000 


25,000 

to 
30,000 


30,000 

to 
<\O.O0O 


40,000 

to 
50.000 


50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,000 

to 
75,000 


75,000 


Alto 
















2 

1 
2 

1 


4 
2 

- • • a a 

2 


1 
8 

1 
4 

1 

• • • • • • 

1 
1 

1 

■ • • • ■ 

1 
8 


1 


Ashf ord, 


















4 


Aubuni 










2 




1 


8 

1 




ron 








8 


Calumet 
















4 


Kdeo 


















8 


4 


1 


Eldorado 


















6 


Empire 














• • « - a « 


2 




4 


1 


Fond du Lac.. 


t 










7 


Forest 
















1 


1 


1 
1 
2 


4 


Friendship 
















8 


Lamartine 










» 






1 


1 


a 


Marshfield. ... 
















4 


Metomen 




















2 


2 
1 


4 


Oakfleld 




















6 


Osceola 

Ripon 






1 




1 


1 




2 




2 


4 

A • • • • 

8 4 


R«)sendale 






















1 7 


SprinflTvale . . . 


















1 
8 
1 






' 5 


Taycheedah... 
















2 


1 
2 
















4 




















12 




Total 






1 




8 


1 


1 


16 


27 


20 


64 
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ROCK COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 

than 

7.000. 


7,000 

to 

10,000 


10,000 

to 
18,000 


18,000 

to 
15,000 


15,000 

to 
S0,000 


ao,ooo 

to 
25,000 


25,000 

to 
80,000 


80,000 

to 
40,000 

8 


40,000 

to 
60,000 

1 
2 


50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,COO 

to 
75,000 


76.000 


Avon 








1 


8 


1 








Beloit 










2 


8 

1 

"i" 
1 
2 
2 

8 
2 

• » ■ « « 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 

1 
1 
1 


1 


Bradford 


















6 


Oeoter 














"l" 


"*i" 


• • ■ • 

1 
2 


'"2 * 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 

• ■ • • • 

8 
8 
2 
2 

4 


4 


Clinton 

¥*iilton 












4 
4 


Harmony 














6 


Janesviiie 
















1 


2 

• • • • 


8 


Johnstown .... 


, 














6 


La Prairie 


















6 


Xjima 
















2 


8 
2 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

25 


1 


Has^nolla 
















1 


Milton 


















4 


I^ewark.. ..... 
















8 


1 


Plymouth 






. 








1 


4 


Porter 








4 


Rock 
















1 
2 


8 


Spring Valley. 
Turtle .... 
















1 
















6 


Union 
















2 


1 




















, Total 








1 


2 


8 


15 


81 


22 


68 

















WALWORTH COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 

than 
7,000. 


7,000 

to 
10,000 


10,000 

to 
18,000 


18,000 

to 
15,000 


15,000 

10 
20,000 


20,000 

to 
25,000 


25,000 

to 
80,000 


35,000 

to 
40,000 


40,000 

to 
60,060 


50,000 

to 
60,000 


60,000 

to 
75,C0C 


Over 
75, COO 


Bloomfleld 


■ • • • • 
















2 


5 


Delayan 


















Darien 






















1 


6 


East Troy 

















2 


6 


Elkhorn 




















1 


Geneva 






















2 
2 
8 
8 

• • • • • 


2 


LaGrange 














1 






1 
1 

• • ■ « • 

2 


4 


La Fayette . . . 












...\. .. 






8 


Lyons.. . . 








1 








1 


1 


3 


Linn 








5 


Lake Geneva.. 






















Richmond. ... 














1 




1 


2 


8" 

1 

2 

1 
1 




Sugar Creek. . . 
















Spring Prairie. 
Sharon 














































Troy 




















2 




Walworth 




















6 


Whitewater . . . 










1 


• • • • • • 


1 


2 
23 


2 




















Total 




1 


• ■ • • 


1 2 


2 


2 


11 


62 
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WOOD COUNTY. 



Towns. 


Less 
than 
7,010 


7,000 

to 

10,000 


10,000 

to 
13,000 

1 

- • • • . 


18,000 

to 
16,000 


16,000 

to 
20,000 


20,300 
to 

s;6,ooo 


26,000 

to 
80,000 


30,000 
to 

40,000 


40,000 60,000 

to 1 to 
50,000 60,000 


60,000 

to 
75,000 


1 
76,000 


Aubumdald.. . 


• • - • 

2 


2 
2 


















Grand Rapids. 
Lincoln 


• • • • 


• « • • ■ 

2 


« • - • ■ 

3 


• • • 






• • • « • 


• • • ■ • • 




Marsh field. 


8 


• mm • • 

2 

- * • • • 

2" 

4 

2 

• * • • 


* • • • 

1 
1 

• • a 

2 
1 

..... 

1 
4 








• ■ • • 


• • a • ■ 







Miiladore 


1 
1 

• • • 

• • • ■ 

• • • 

2 

• • 

1 
...... 


• m 

1 

1 
1 

" 2 

1 


• • • ■ 
* • • -• • 

1 
2 
1 

"i" 






Pt. Edwa.-ds. . . 
Bflmington .... 
Richflfld. 


1 









■ ■ > ■ • • 


1 


Rock 


• • • • 






:;;:• 







Rutiolph 

Saratoga 

Seneca 


... . 

1 


• • • • • 


Sherry 

Sigel 

Vesper 


1 








1 






















■ ■ • 

1 


2 








Wood 








• • 

6 

• 


2 

10 


1 


• • • • 




















Total 


8 


14 


12 


12 




3 


2 


1 


1 



The table marked "B" furnishes further evidence of the same 
defects in the district system. The districts given were selected 
at random. Several county superintendents stated that there 
were districts in their respective counties that furnished 
stroner examples. The significance of the figures is indicated at 
the head of each column. It should be noted that two districts 
are selected in each of the towns given. Their numbers appear 
in the first column. The table is designed to show the rela- 
tive cost of maintaining public schools in neighboring districts. 
An examination of the table will show the relative opportu- 
nities as to length of term offered in each district. It will 
be seen that the cost per capita varies greatly, and that the 
same is true of the per cent that expendituresi bear to the 
assessed valuation. 

The town of Windsor, Dane county, furnishes a good illus- 
tration. The cost per capita in district number 9 is $15.75, 
in district number 4, |4.29. The per cent, of expenditure on 
the valuation of the former is 34-100, while it is only 24-100 
on the latter. The former district maintained school 140 days, 
and the latter, 160 days. A seven months' school in the former 
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necessitated a mncli greater tax on the property of the district 
than did an eight montlis' term in the latter. 

The town of Farmington, Iia Crosse county, offers an illus- 
tration of the relative cost of maintaining terms of equal length. 
In district No. 1 the rate of taxation was 4.5 mills on the dol- 
lar, while in district No. 4, it was 31.2 mills, or nearly seven 
times as great. 



Afla^, 


Dell Prairie. 






Calumet 






Woodrille 








Sherman 








WlndMr 




JackBOnport 










S, ring Brook 


EauOlalre 


PleuBDl Valley... 
















Olen Haven 

Beelewn 












Iowa 






■Wyomtaft 



196 84. 

361 ae' 

4«» 10 

1J«4L| 
lU IS 

a»\ us 
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TABLB B — Continued. 



Jeffereon 


Concord 






Juneau 


Onaee....! 








Luxemburg 




AlinapoB 


lACnxaa 


FarmlDBtoD 








CoopBratown 




Manltos-oc Bapida. 










Rlcblnnd 


E-«18- 












HannoDr 


SLCroii 


BUr Preliie 




Bomeraet 








Troy. 


Wood 


Budolph 



8 . 
t% ■ 

li 

33 






291 ]7 
409 50 



I sei IB 
I 23ae3 



7 IS IB 
I 848 

1 10 03 
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The table marked "C" is complete for the entire state. Its 
purpose is to show the inequality as to enrollment and aver- 
age attendance in schools under the district system. The first 
column shows the number of districts in the state whose total 
enrollment during the school year 1892-3 was not more than 
five; the second colunm shows the number whose enrollment 
was more than five and less than eleven, etc. The footings 
give the data for the whole state. The average attendance 
is indicated in the same manner. It will be seen that there 
were 183 districts whose average attendance last year was 
not more than five; 858 not above ten; 2,481 not exceeding 
twenty. In other words the average attendance in about 
three-fifths of the country districts does not exceed twenty. 
It is manifest that there can be little enthusiasm or interest 
where the number in the attendance is so small. 

The change would be neither a novelty nor an experiment 
In 1858 the Hon. Lyman C. Draper argued its desirability at 
length with great ability. In 1863 Supt Pickard commended 
it heartily. In 1867, Supt. John G. McMynn logically and forci- 
bly advocated it Their successors in office have uniformly 
commended it. It has been tried and approved in Wis- 
consin, and has stood the test of experience in New England, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and other states. New Jersey 
has just adopted it Michigan^, Mnnesota and others are 
moving to secure its early adoption. If the school men of the 
state believe what they have long conclusively argued, if they 
really desire what they have often asked for, if there is any 
desire for the establishment of the constitutional system of 
"district schools which shall be as nearly uniform as practi- 
cable," it is time for all to unite in the effort to secure the 
township unit of school government. 
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More tlian thirty years ago Supt Newton Bateman of Illinois 

said in regard to the effect of the change: 

''Not a common school in the state would be closed or inter- 
fered with, not a teacher discharged, not an existing contract 
annulled. The great educational work of the state would move 
right on as if- nothing had happened; no visible sign would 
appear to show that an immense administrative reform had 
taken place, and a new and glorious era dawned upon our sys- 
tem of public instruction. The vast accumulations of school 
property would be preserved intact; but few schoolhouses 
would have to be moved, and none at all immediately, for, as 
a general rule, school sites and buildings that are in the right 
places now, would be equally so then. Thus, quietly, without 
shock or confusion, almost without public knowledge or notice;, 
the system would lay down the heavy, galling harness of her 
ten-thousand-headed policy, and assume the light, elastic armor 
of a fresh, compact and simple, but far more expansive and 
powerful organization." 



THE FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The free high school extends to the child of every citizen the 
possibility of higher education. Few are so poor that they can- 
not by labor and self denial complete its course of study. 
Having done this, the door to lucrative employment and a 
collegiate and professional course is open to them. The special 
reports from 119 high schools published in the last biennial 
report show that the children of farmers constitute by far the 
largest class of pupils in the high schools. The next largest 
class is formed by the children of unclassified day laborers. 
The fourth largest class are pupils supported by widowed 
mothers. More than one-half of all the parents or guardians 
who have children in the high schools pay no tax or are assessed 
at less than one thousand dollars. The claim that these schools 
are maintained by the many for the benefit of the few rich 
cannot be maintained. 

These schools perform three important offices. They form 
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the connecting link between the common schools and higher 
institutions of learning; they are the local academies in which 
many persons are given their only opportunity for higher 
learning; and they are the chief instrumentalities for the bet- 
ter training of teachers for the common schools. The following 
quotation from the rejMjrt of the Committee of Ten iudicates 
the consistency and harmony of these functions: 

'^iuety-eight teachers, intimately concerned either with the 
actual work of American secondary schools, or with the results 
of that work as they appear iu students who come to college, 
unanin^ously declare that every subject which is taught at all 
in a secondary school should be taught in the same way and to 
the same extent to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no 
matter what the probable destiaation of the pupil miiy be, or 
at what point his education is to cease." 

There are some tendencies, however, to be guarded against. 
In some communities there is a desire to make them commer- 
cial colleges^ manual training schools, or otherwise to warp 
them from their legitimate sphere. Too often this effort comes 
from the desire of the principal to "popularize" his school. It 
has sometimes been necessary to notify the authorities that the 
state has made no appropriation of public money for such 
purposes. A more common evil is the attempt of inexperienced 
teachers to expand the courses of study and to ride their hob- 
bies. They seem to forget that the state does not purpose to 
support two hundred little colleges or universities. It is for 
this reason that it has required the state superintendent to 
prepare courses of study for them and made his approval a 
prerequisite to the apportionment of money. In the effort 
to hold them to their proper work the department receives 
strong moral support from the university's control of the 
accredited schools. It will not retain on this list schools 
which are not able to do fairly well the work of the recom- 
mended courses and it disapproves attempts greatly in excess 
of these requirements. As it would appear discreditable to 
the management of a school to allow it to be degraded from 
the list after having once obtained recognition, the auUiorities 
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have great respect for the recommendatioiis of the university. 
Authority granted in 1891 to withhold the appropriation of 
money from any district for failure to comply with the laws 
adds weight to the recommendations of the state superintend- 
ent. I have in a few instances notified the authorities of my 
purpose to withhold aid, but compliance with the requirements 
followed so promptly that only one school has been excluded. 

The growing demand for specially trained assistants in the 
various dejmrtments of the high schools is full of promise. The 
number of university and normal school graduates is now so 
large that there is no excuse for employing teachers not prop- 
erly qualified. Not every graduate who desires to do so can 
teach school, yet a judicious principal or superintendent can 
soon make a reasonably satisfactory teacher out of an inexpe- 
rienced but weU-trained and ambitious person. 

The present condition of these schools and the efforts of the 
department in their behalf are well outlined in the following 
report of the inspector, Mr. C. H. Sylvester: 

During the last year and a half the inspector has visited at 
least once every Free High School in the state. Many have 
been seen twice and in some cases three or four visits have 
been made. At the beginning of the time mentioned, there 
were 184 schools. One has been dropped from the list and six 
have been added so that the number now receiving state aid 
is 189. These schools are so numerovs and are so situated 
that the school year is not long enough to enable one i)erson 

to make the entire circuit if more than a perfunctory call is 
attempted. In the year and a half the Inspector travelled 
upwards of 35,000 miles a large part of which distance was 
covered in the night often by team in order to leave the days 
free for visiting and to be in the office at Madison at least one 
day in the week. The duties are arduous in the extreme and 
so extensive and varied that one can never be satisfied with 
what is accomplished. 
An effort has always been made to see the school in session, 
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to visit classes, to inspect carefully the schoolhouse, the out^ 
buildings, the library and appliances and to confer with prin- 
cipal and assistants, on the scope and character of their teach- 
ing, but the necessary lunitatiLonis of time have often pre- 
vented the complete realization of this scheme. Moreover, 
whenever possible, the Inspector has called upon one or more 
members of the board and in conversation reported upon the 
condition of things as found. Ordinarily the reception given 
the officer has been very cordial and the ready response of the 
board to suggestions leads to the belief that the visit to the 
board and the conference with them is of great mutual benefit 
to» the school and the department 

A series of conferences eleven in number was arranged for 
high school teachers. Here" the Inspector, usually accom- 
panied by one or more teachers from the normal school or the 
TJniveristy, met the principals and assistants from neighbor- 
ing schools; and, in an informal way, discussed methods of in- 
struction and management. Two of the meetings, the one at Mil- 
waukee and the one at Green Bay, were held at the time of tteJ 
local Teachers' Association and were attended by from sixty 
to eighty teachers. The meetings were divided into several 
sections, each in the hands of a competent leader and the 
discussions were confined to special branches previously 
announcec(. On the whole the conferences were successful and 
did much to encourage a professional spirit, extend acquaintance 
ahd introduce rational methods. Experience advises their 
continuance. 

Prom the office an extensive correspondence has been carried 
on with teachers and boards in answer to questions asked 
and embodying suggestions growing out of the visits of the ^ 
Inspector. 

The qualifications of all teachers have been scrutinized with 
care and now it ils safe to say that no one is known to be teach- 
ing in a high school who does not i)ossess proper legal qualifi- 
cations. In examining into the papers of the five hundred 
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teachers needed to fill the places offered by the high schoods 
Bome distrust was at first met and occasionally complaints of 
harsh treatment have been heard.' These, however, have been 
rarer since the laws came to be better understood and teach- 
ers generally believe that only firm and fair demands have been 
made upon them. Some boards are still carelesis about enter- 
ing into contracts with unqualified teachers, forgetting that 
the laws place the responsibilities largely upon them. 

Circular letters have been issued on many topics. Notably 
has a special effort been made to correct the hideous abuses 
allowed in connection with the outbuildings and in a few 
instances state aid has been withheld untU proper and decent 
privies were provided. It is now proposed to enforce a general 
rule in this direction. 

So much difference was thought to exist in the requirements 
for admission to the different schools that toward the end of 
the year easy sets of examination questions were sent to prin- 
cipals asking for them; and the rejMJrts received from those by 
whom the questions were tried led irresistibly to the conclusion 
that these differences are much greater than was thought 
and that some effort should be made to equalize the standards. 
No effort was made to compel promotions on the basis of the 
questions sent nor does it seem that such a course would ever 
be delsirable. Yet the reports on file are interesting and val- 
uable. 

The greatest work of the period was the completion and 
publication of the Manual for High Schools. For several 
years this work had been in contemplation and much material 
had been collected. The pamphlet after quoting and discuss- 
ing the laws under which the high schools are organized rec- 
ommends courses of study and then at length presents methods 
of instruction in the several studies of the different courses. 
The book met with a very gratifying reception, and the evidences 
of its influence are already seen in the more progressive schools. 
The demand for it has been so great that the edition is 
exhausted and a second must be prepared at once. 
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In general, it is safe to say that in no das® of schools in 
which the state takes an interest has so much of real progress 
been shown in the last few yearfe as in the Free High Schools. 
The high school idea has grown, the attendance is constantly 
and isteadQy increasing everywhere and there is in most local- 
ities an evident anxiety'on the part of the board and the teach- 
ers to do whatever is for the improvement of the schools in 
the way of equipment and character. This is not saying that 
there are not weak schools, that there are not some few schools 
permitted to languish and held in little respect by the citizens 
of the locality. Such disregard for their own interests is rarely 
shown by the i)eople of any community and in most of these 
a better spirit is growing. 

Many schools are housed in new and commodious buildings 
in which are all the modem conveniences in the way of heating, 
ventilation and sanitation. Each year sees a considerable 
increase in this list Usually the older buildings are comfort- 
able and well lighted, but often insuflaciently ventilated. Less 
interest has been displayed in the condition and care of the 
out-buildings; but, where there is a self-respecting principal, he 
secures cleanliness and is enabled to prevent defacements. 

Though there is certainly a steady growth yet too many 
schools are found with libraries too small and with little prac- 
tical apparatus. Such neglected schools are not always in the 
smaller villages. Some of the city schools have little to boast 
and much to deplore. Occasionally is found a School with a 
large library that is perfectly useless for students, having been 
selected n6t wisely but too well by some authority on standard 
Uterature. In no small number of schools libraries are grow- 
ing and apparatus is acumulating by the enthusaatic effori:s 
of teacher and pupils. One is often compelled to notice 
how little is impossible to a determined man or woman and 
how little comes to the inert They alwaysl teerve who stand 
and wait ! 

Among the teachers isi much enthusiasm and great 
earnestness. They are ready to seize anything that will 
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help them and usually have the skill to adapt what they 
hear. The enforcement of the laws relating to certificates has 
resulted in bringing into the schools a large number of 
trained teachers that otherwisie might have been thrown 
into the background by less competent people who were ready 
to exi)eriment on the pupils at a less expense to the district. 
While all are not trained specialists and faulty methods are 
too prevalent yet where the spirit is so excellent the results 
cannot be wholly bad. Better methods are coming and 
Boards are learning to appreciate good work and to retain 
the teachers who can do that work. 

Overburdened and unbalanced courses of study have stood 
much in the way of progress and many schools are still 
attempting more than they can possibly accomplish 
well. Rearranging a course of study seems to be the in- 
evitable disease that attacks young principals Older and 
more successful men rarely attack that problem the first year 
they are in any school. What is wrong should be remedied 
but an acquaintance with local conditions sometimes re- 
moves objections that seemed very glaring when the course 
was first considered. The recently arranged courises of study 
which are recommended by the state superintendent are be- 
ing quite generally adopted where changes need to be made 
and where adopted are giving satisfaction. Formed as they 
were by consultation of the best teachers in the state from 
University to High School there is little reason for the inex- 
perienced man to think that he can improve upon them. Too 
frequent changes are destructive to school interests and it 
rarely fails that some one or more pupils are not seriously 
injured by the transition from the one to the other. 

Before anything like a well organized system of schools can 
be maintained there must be a more uniform standard of admis- 
sion. A classification of the schools upon a proper basis would 
assist much in clearing up diflftculties. This classification need 
not be rigid, irksome nor very close. It has been necessary 
already to separate the schools into two groups as their course 
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of study is of three or four years. A standard of admission has 
been fixed bnt it will be impossible for all of the three yeajr 
schools to reach it. All of the four year schools should reach it 
without difficulty aaid soma of the three year schools \viU accom- 
plish it. The state sui)erintendent will be compelled to cut 
off seyeral of the three year schools or reo^nize two classes 
with different requirements. It does not seem right that the 
struggling and deserving schools should be deprived of the 
ftid which it was manifestly the design of the state to furnish 
them. In many of the four year schools but one course is car- 
ried while others have three or more. So on the strength of 
courses of study alone four distinct groups of schools appear; and 
it is manifest injustice to compel the same things from them alL 
But consideration must, of course, be given to equipment, and 
here appears the first complication in any scheme of classifi- 
cation. As before indicated, many of the small schools are 
well equipped with books, charts and apparatus; while there are 
large schools lamentably deficient in all these respects. Yet 
the obstacles to a just and efficient classification are not insu- 
perable and the matter ought to receive early attention. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The normal schools have been liberally patronized and have 
lost nothing in efficiency. Their condition may be learned 
from a careful reading of the appended reports of the boards 
of visitors. So carefully have their merits and possible de- 
fects been considered by men of great attainment and wide ex- 
perience that further expression of opinion may seem super- 
fluous, yet some phases of the work justify comment. The size 
of the biennial report is limited by law; hence the necessity of 
selecting from the reports of each year or of printing them en- 
tire for one year. 

The CJommittee of Ten, headed by Commissioner Harris and 
Presidents Elliot and Angell, say: 
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'Til regard to prejiariiig young men and women for the bus- 
iness of teaching, the country has a right to expect more 
than it has yet obtained from the colleges and normal schools 
The common expectation of attainments for pupilis of the nor- 
mal schools has been altogether too low the country over. The 
normal schools, as a class, themselves need better apparatus^ 
libraries^ programmes and, teachers." 

They seem to me to be o^n to criticism on the ground that 
they have been unwilling to define their sphere and occupy it 
Within the territory occupied by the normal schools are more 
than 400 graded schools, 175 high schools and several acade- 
mies and yet they say it is impossible to get students suitably 
prepared to meet their moderate requirements for admission. 
A large projMjrtion of their instruction is clearly that of the 
common and high schools, and yet they attempt the curricu- 
lum of considerable colleges. Their attendance is large but 
the ntimber of graduate pupils is small. The i)erformaiice 
does not equal the promise. The maturity of their students 
and the intensity of their efforts justify expectation of better 
scholarship. Divided attention dissipates acquirement. The 
student usually undertakes to pursue not less than four 
academic branches. In addition he must have music, draw- 
iJigy gymnastics, practice teaching, observations and discusr 
sions and rhetoricals. Such a multitude of heterogeneous 
subjects preclude that prolonged attention necessary to accu- 
rate and permanent impressions. There is also a fatal lack of 
continuity in the prosecution of studies. To illustrate, algebra 
is taught as "elementary" and "advanced'' algebra. The 
former means the completion of equations of the first degree 
in an elementary text-book and the subject is distributed by 
ten-week periods through the two years of the elementary 
course. The latter contemplates the completion of this same 
elementary text-book to proi)ortioia or series, and is likewise 
distributed through the advanced course. Their practice may 
be, perhax>s often is, better than their programme, but a pupU 
who is obliged to teach before graduating often has his alge- 
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bra or geometry distributed over six or eight years. Many 
other studies are thus illogically divided. I see no reason why the 
work should not be more nearly continuous nor why many 
of the elementary branches should not be completed in the 
elementary course. The normal schools do not equal the old- 
time academies in their jwwer to impart a love for learning 
and an appreciation of its worth. A diminution of the agony 
and effort elicited by the so-called professional studies and bet- 
ter academic instruction woud furnish teachers better trained 
professionally. The quality of the instruction to which the pupils 
are subjected is a more jKrtent factor in their professional 
training than their random observations, loose discussions 

and factitious practice. 

Pupils who have had no experience in teaching have little 
to which they can relate the great mass of professional instruc- 
tion given. In the Oswego normal school the opportunity for 
real teaching is afforded by adopting one of the ward schools 
as its school of practice. A portion of the city containing 500 
school children is consigned to the school, which becomes 
responsible for the progress of the pupils parallel with the 
other city schools, observing the same course of study under 
the supervision of the city superintendent. There is no seri- 
ous obstax^le to the adoption of a similar plan in some of oui 
schools. Under such an arrangement, or after independent 
teaching by the pupils, careful professional study and train- 
ing would find its appropriate place. 

The failure of the board of regents to locate two new normal 
schools, bund and equip suitable buildings and set the schoolg 
in operation may be taken as conclusive evidence of the imi)os- 
sibility of securing action contrary to the interests of the local 
regents. The whole argument, in favor of the legislation of 
1893 was based upon the educational needs of the northern 
half of the state. At the request of the board I explained to the 
joint committees of the legislature that north of a line drawn 
across the state through Hudson and Green Bay lay some- 
what more than one-half of the state's area; that in this 
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territory tliere were few graded schools and less than thirty 
high schools, while south of that line were the great majority 
of graded and high schools, several academies and denomina- 
tional colleges, the state university and five normal 
schools. The representatives of that part of the state 
urged the justice of their claim not only on the ground of theii 
lack of educational facilities but because the funds which sup- 
port normal schools come from the sale of swamp lands which 
lie principally in their midst. 

In the face of these arguments and claims the board has 
located the sixth normal school south of that line and appro- 
priated to the schools in the southern part of the state all the 
revenues granted by the legislature for the maintenance of 
normal schools. Notwithstanding the gift by the legislature 
in 1891 of $20,000 from the general fund and ?44,000 from the 
direct war tax-refund to the old schools, certain interested 
local regents would not permit the bill providing for the new 
schools to pass unless a i>art of the meager appropriation 
should be given to them. Independently of the act of 1893 
the board has received from extraordinary sources more than 
1140,000. With this grant it has had ?160,000 which it hag 
spent upon the old schools. It is true that the old buildings 
were greatly in need of repairs, but it is not so evident that 
four of them needed to be greatly enlarged. This can be 
proved only by showing that the duplication of thel work of the 
common and high schools must be maintained. Had the normal 
schools earnestly sought to free themselves from the burden of 
work which might better be done elsewhere, the apparent need 
of enlargement might have disappeared. The! normal schools of 
Minnesota have abolished their preparatory departments and 
according to their own testimony have gained by it. Such 
departments are not found necessary in Illinois, Indiana and 
Massachusetts. Whatever preparatory instruction may be 
required by exceptional cipcumstances should be given by 
advanced students as a part of their practice teaching. 
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My acquaintance with the operation of the board con- 
vinces me that the desire for large appropriations to 
the various schools has more to do with the maintenance of 
preparatory departments than any educational need of the 
several localities. It is proper to inquire whether it is not a 
misappropriation of public money to expend the funds of the 
board upon work for which the state has made other provision, 

PermiJBsion was given in chapter 185, laws( of 1893, to use 
f 20,000 of the appropriation for the repair of the old buildingS; 
not for the enlargement of one of them. When the claim 
was made in the board that the money might lawfully be used 
for the enlargement of one of them I addrei^ed a letter to 
each member of every committee of the legislature that con- 
sidered the bill requesting their opinion of this interpretation 
of the law. The judgment of these members, more than twenty 
in number, was unanimously against it. Its use for the exten- 
sion of the building at Oshkosh was therefore a misappropria- 
tion of public money. 

The function of the board is chiefly to administer the bus- 
iness affairs of the schools. The presidents always attend the 
regular meetings of the board and participate in its delibera- 
tions. They have no vote but their judgment in regard to the 
administration of the schoolsi usually prevails. Thus the 
placets which have the schools are practically doubly repre- 
sented. In the management of our penal, reformatory and 
charitable institutions it is not thought necesisary to have 
local regents, yet they are business enterprises of greater mag- 
nitude than the normal schools. The board employs a secre- 
tary at a salary of $1,800 and expenses, and requires his time 
in its service. There is no good reason why he should not 
attend to local affairs which the president and the janitor 
are not competent to undertalce. As a matter of fact the local 
regents axe rarely factors in local school administration. 

The presidents generally do the business, often making the 
reports of the several regents to the board- The only indispen- 
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sable function of the local regent is that of getting appropri- 
V ations for his town. The system of normal schools will not 

be administered in the interest of the state as a whole, until 
the law is so ametnded as to porhibit the appointment of 
regents from the places where the schools are located. There 
are local regents of honor and integrity, but they have not 
enabled the board to keep faith with the legislature and the 
people. 
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REPORTS OF BOARDS OF VISITORS, 



OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL, 1892-93. 

To the Hon. O. B. Wblls, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 
The board of visitors to the state normal school at Oshkosh inspected the 
school severally during the winter, and again together May 17-19. We 
find a strong school, well organized, and pervaded with an admirable 
spirit. The instruction in the several class rooms impressed us an intelli* 
gently directed to definite results, and generally characterized by breadth 
and a good comprehension of its relations to the preparation of teachers. 
The school, we believe, well deserves the confidence and favor bestowed 
upon it by the people of the state, and we desire the criticisms and sugges 
tions which follow to be interpreted in accordance with this statement. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

We call attention to the following facts relating to the preparatory de- 
partment: 

At the time of our visit in December there were enrolled in this depart- 
ment 119 pupils, of whom Winnebago and Fond du Lac counties each fur- 
nished 27, or nearly half the entire enrollment. To these add the following: 
Washington 10, Outagamie 8, Ozaukee, Manitowoc and Waupaca each 6, 
and we have 90 out of the 119. Thus the essentially local character of the 
department is abundantly evident. Whatever infiuence it had is for prac- 
tical purposes confined to the area indicated. That within thin area there are 
now abundant facilities for good elementary instruction appears evident 
from the fact that in Winnebago county there are now four free high schools, 
in Fond du Lac five, in Washington two, and in Outagamie four. It) is 
noteworthy, further, that a considerable number of these pupils enroll 
from towns in which there is a free high school. Thus, there are 18 from 
Oshkosh, 4 from Fond du Lac, 4 from Hortonville, 8 from Peshtigo, 2 from 
Neenah, 2 from Neillsville, and so on; in all 45 from towns having a free 
high school. The preparatory department was necessary when good ele- 
mentary instruction could not readily be obtained in the public schools 
at or near the homes of the pupils, but we believe that this necessity 
has now passed away, and that the continued maintenance of it operates 
to the disadvantage of the local schools The pupils in this department 
are for the most part of school age. Thirty three record themselves as 
sixteen years of age or under, while only thirty four are nineteen and over. 

The influence of the normal school for the improvement of the instruc- 
tion in the local schools would, we believe, be considerably increased by 
the abolition of the preparatory department. At present candidates who 
fail in the entrance examinations cover i he fact by entering the prepara 
tory department, and thus the salutary effect of the examinations upon the 
schools from which they come is loft. 

That the preparatory department pays for itself does not seem to us an 
important consideration. If it is necessary for the normal school, and 
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also beneficial in its influenoe upon the schools of the state, it should be 
maintaioed even at coQFiderable expense; but if these conditions do not 
prevail the spirit and aims of the institution require its discontinuance. 
That it server' as a means of correcting partial defects of preparation is 
true, but does not seem to us important. All institutions dependent upon 
others for preparatory work have this difficulty to contend with, and the 
best ways of meeting it have been pretty clearly developed by experience. 
It is deserving of serious consideration whether the time has not come for 
the normal schools to exercise selection among the material offered them. 
It may have been wise in the past for these institutions to take all who 
offered and try to make teachers of them; but the time will come, if it has 
not come already, when ic will be part of their function to select the best, 
as well as to train those whom they have selected. 

We urge, then, the following reasons for the discontinuance of this de- 
partment: 

(1) It is no longer necessary to form a connecting link between the nor- 
mal and the public schools. 

(2) It is largely a local school, and therefore foreign to the purposes of 
the institution. 

(8) Its continuance is undesirable for the public schools, because (a) it 
draws away pupils which should be lound in them, and (b) prevents the 
direct application to their work of the standard of the normal examinations, 
by admitting those who fail to pass the tests. 

(4) It tends to obscure the duty of the normal schools to select as well as 
to train candidates for teaching. 

(5) It is injurious to the normal school, because (a) it is foreign to its 
general purpose, (b) it serv* s to obscure from the public its high standards, 
and (c) sends into the field those who are considered normal teachers al- 
though they have not been able to pass the tests for admission. 

RELATION TO THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 

Closely related to the question of the preparatory department is that of 
the relation of the normal school to the rural schools of the state. It has 
been repeatedly urged that the preparatory department and the first year 
of the normal course serve a useful purpose in preparing teachers for 
these schools, and the evidence seems conclusive that many pupils from 
these classes actually teach in the schools. But from the point of view of 
a profeHsional institution this incidental preparation can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. There is no special adaptation to the schools, no study of 
their conditions and necessities, not even a well balanced coarse of study 
complete in itself, but only a fragment of a possible larger course. Now 
it seems to us that if the normal schools are to help the rural schools di- 
rectly they should address themselves seriously to the work. It is at least 
possible to devise a course of instruction for rural teachers, and the large 
patronage accorded to county summer schools appears to indicatea demand 
for such instruction. In view of the brief period of service and low wages 
of rural teachers such a course would have to be short, not longer than one 
year. We are of the opinion that one effect of creating such a course 
W(»uld be a more complete adjustment of our professional schools to the 
present condition of educiitionin the state. As bearing upon this we call 
attention to the character of the first year work in the present normal 
course. It is almost entirely repetition. All candidates for admission are 
subjected to a rigid examination in the third grade branches, and if they 
pass are required to spend a year in the study of these branches. We can- 
not escape the conviction that for those who contemplate more advanced 
work it would be more profitable to go at once to the studies of the second 
year, which afford the stimulus of new branches and are equally valuable 
for the formation of correct habits. After the tonic and broadening effect 
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of such stadieB has been secured the candidates for teaching can return to 
third grade branches aa professional work, and accomplish higher results 
with them in much less time. Thus the suggestion which seems to us de« 
serving of serious consideration is: Cannot the present work of the first 
year be so modified as to make of it a course for rural teachers, and the 
normal course proper be made to b^ln with the present second year stud- 
ies? Such an arrangement would result in a differentiation of aim among 
the students, a closer adjustment to ttie field, and an elevation of the 
standard of normal school studies. The coarse proposed should be inde- 
pendent of the other, and lead to no certific^on. 

THB BLBMIENTA&Y COUBSE. 

The question of adjustment leads further to consideration of the present 
elementary course of two jears We are at a loss to find satisfactory rea- 
sons for its continuance. If it is suggested that this aims at the prepara- 
tion of rural teachers, the answer is that it has completely failed of the 
result from lack of adaptation to the conditions If we try to justify it as 
a preparation for elementary teachers in graded schools, we are checked 
by the difficulty of maintaining that two additional years can fit for high 
school service. This seems rather to be adjusted to the requirements for 
a limited state certificate, itself a temporary expedient, and therefore for- 
eign to the aims of a professional school. It has these mischievous 
results: 

(1) It tends to prevent many from completing the full course by giving 
an official approval to leaving at this stage. Thus many never set their 
aim bejond it, and of those who do and leave at this stage a number fail 
to return. 

(2) It confuses the public, who fail to distinguish between a certificate 
and a diploma, and this confusion furthers the disintegrating effect in the 
school. 

(3) It affects unfavorably the development of the course of study, a strik- 
ing instance of which is seen in the long continued practice of deferring 
the commencement of Latin until the Junior year, although this rendered 
the course in that branch pitifully lame. 

Other like effects still survive. We cannot see that any serious incon- 
venience would result from the abolition of the certificate and the conse- 
quent unification of the course of study. 

(Signed) J. W. Stearns. 

I. N Stewart 

H. B. HUBBBLL. 



OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL — 1893-94. 

Madison, Wis., July 7, 1S9L 
Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent— 

Sir: — The committee appointed to visit the normal school at Oahkos 
beg leave to submit the following report: 

The members of the committee visited the school at various times du 
ing the year. The chairman was able to make only two visits, but t] . 
other members of the committee each made three. The last visit was 
made by all the members at the same time when this report was discussed. 

We find it unnecessary either to commend or criticise the maaagement 
of the sctiool. The board of normal regents is not ignorant of tbe energy 
and efficiency with which the school has been coaducted for many years 

f-Supt. 
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(. . They know that the discipline is good, that the teaching is vigorous, and 

jl< that the temper hoth of teachers and students is excellent. No sugges- 

ttions are needed from us on these topics. 
In the matters of the details of teaching, it is the office of the president 
of the school to make suggestions, and we deem it wholly unnecessary to 
take any part of this function. 

Our report therefore deals with a few topics which we consider of gen- 
eral importance. 

BUILDING. 

The building is not in an uncomfortable and crowded condition, partly 
owing to the construction of the addition. The various deficiencies noted 
in cli»8 and laboratory rooms and in ventilation will not be reported on, 
as the transitional state of affairs forbade a thorough examination or 
criticism. 



APPARATUS. 

While the school has a fair supply of apparatus, many deficiencies are 
still to be supplied. 

In geography the appliances for teaching are far behind the require- 
ments of the subject. No large, standard work on geography is in the 
library. There is no good supply of maps for physical geography. There 
are no models, and the single relief map has a vertical scale so exagger- 
ated as to be worse than useless. A large sui)ply of maps, models and 
relief maps, with books for collateral reading is greatly needed in this de- 
partment. 

In physics the laboratory method of work is being followed with good 
success. More apparatus is, however, needed and more time for study. 
The committee find very prevalent the feeliDg that a small supply of appa- 
ratus is sufficient for an elementary course especially if a comparativ^ely 
short one. The notion is also sometimes expressed that the school should 
reproduce the conditions of poverty which the student is likely to find in 
the school which he may teach. "While we do not suppose that either of 
these ideas are found in the board of regents, we feel it worth while to em- 
phasize the exact contrary of these errors. Expensive pieces of apparatus 
are not greatly needed in an elementary course. But a large, an abun- 
dant, supply of the simpler pieces is absolutely necessary. It is the de- 
sign of the course to supply the student with the elementary ideas of the 
siiDJect by means of the laboratory method. If this aim is to be reached 
in any full measure a much larger supply of apparatus must be at hand 
than is now in possession of the school It must also be kept in mind that 
an equipment for a laboratory course is very different from that needed for 
experimental lectures and is much larger and more expensive. 

Elementary students, too, need the best and most carefully constru'^ted 
apparatus, though not by any means the most complex. This is needed if 
such students are to gain exact and clear ideas in the short time at their 
disposal Advanced students can allow for instrumental imperfection in 
a way that elementary students can not do. 

In biology more microscopes are needed. The outfit of dissecting micro- 
scopes is good and the students are using them to advantage in their 
botany. But more compound microscopes are needed and the student 
should be trained to work with them, not merely to look through them. 

In all the science studies the aim of the normal school should be to show 
how well and efficiently apparatus can be used to disclose elementary ideas. 
It is not its function to teach students to make bricks without straw, still 
less to call on its own teachers to perform that somewhat unpleasant task. 
The equipment at Oshkosh is not to be condemned. The board has made 
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large appropriations for its enlargement. Knowing this disposition of the 
board we take especial pleasure in urging that the school still needs more 
and much more before it has reached the standard of efficiency which a 
normal school eAiould have. 

LIBRARY. 

The committee is glad to commend the library work done in the school. 
Yet they desire to draw attention to the fact that it is at present 
rather literary than professional. It aims to introduce the student to the 
use of books for himself rather than to show him how to use books for the 
benefit of his Fchool. Thp imperative need for the first work is fully felt 
and nothing should be said to disparage it. But, in the judgment of the 
committee, another course should be added on the management 
of the school librar]^. I here should be a model library such as is 
found in district schools and one of high school grade. The students 
should be made familiar with these books and with the manner of using 
them for the best advantage of the schools. All students should be re- 
quired to take this course, and especial attention should be given to those 
who expect to work in country schools. The state department of educa- 
tion should aid this work by lectures and in other ways. All county 
superintendents agree that there is a deplorable amount of ignorance on 
the part of teachers as to the best ways of utilizing the district library. 
Through this ignorance the benefits of the state library law are often lost 
in great part. Here is a direction in which the normal school can do much 
service to the state. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

The question of the abolition of the preparatory department was care- 
fully discussed and was found a somewhat perplexing question. A not in- 
considerable number of teachers from the adjacent counties attend the 
normal for one or two terms and get much benefit from even such brief 
attendance. They would hardly be able to do this were it not for the pre- 
paratory department. This is certainly an argument in favor of the de- 
partment. On the other hand it is conceded by all that there are great 
evils in maintaining work of so low a grade in one of our higher institu- 
tions of learning. The real value of the preparatory department seems to 
be incidental — as aiding teachers from country schools who are unprepared 
for the normal proper. Such aid, it seems to your committee, would be more 
efficiently rendered by a professional course of not more than one year, 
adapted to the academic qualifications of the teachers of our district 
schools. It would then be possible to require attendance on such a course 
as a qualification for teaching in such schools. 

It seems also possible that such teachers could be aided by summer work 
in the normal schools. The needs of high school teachers for summer aid 
in their teaching are fairly met by the summer school established by the 
state in connection with the university. But there is a large field which 
is left entirely to the private summer school, and which the private school 
must from the nature of the case, meet very inadequately. There is for 
instance, the greatest need for adequate instruction m modern methods of 
teaching geography, and in nature study as adapted to the public school. 
If the normal schools do not meet this need it will not be satisfied. 

These recommendations point in the direction of making the normal 
c ourse a more purely professional one. It seems to the committee that 
the entire course could be wisely made more professional. The ^aduate 
of the fuU course at the normal school is entitled to teach any public school 
in the state. Yet he is stiU unprepared to teach our high schools in mor^ 
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than one important subject. The Latin course in the high school extends 
through f ur years while that of the normal is one half as long. It is ob- 
vious that a person who has studied Latin only two years is not qualified 
to teach it. Something of this same sort must be said in regard to science. 
1 he science courses are so short that the student is unable to master the 
scientific method, although he maybe prepared to recite the facts of the 
text book. Theoe text books are in moat cases the same as are used in the 
high schools. It does not need proof that the teacher should have a much 
wider knowledge of the subject than is given by the book which he is to 
teach. Otherwise his knowledge is apt to be partial and one sided. 

If the norma] schools could rely more on high schools and graded schools 
for the academic preparation of their students and gi7e them a profe^isional 
training for teaching according to the grade of academic advancement 
reached by each student, they would do a great service to the state— a 
greater one, in our opinion, than they now do in attempting to combine 
academic teaching, of high school and lower grade, with professional 
training. 

Respectfully submitted. 
E. A. Btrgb, 
R. A. MooRB, 

H. Af SiMONDS, 

Committee. 



MILWAUKEE NORMAL SCHOOL — 1892-93. 

Whitewater, Wis., July 5, 1898. 
Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent — 

Sir: — Your committee appointed to visit the Milwaukee Normal School 
during the year 1892 93, respectfully report that the different members of 
the committee viHited the school at various times during the year as con- 
venience permitted, and met in June for purposes of comparison and 
consultation. 

Tbey were highly gratified to find the school in a flourishing cobdition, 
the enrollment showing a marked increase over any previous year's at- 
tf^ndance This is taken as evidence that the school is with a greater 
degree of success adapting its work to the needs of teachers and bringing 
its work to their notice. Your committee find also in the general bearing 
and behavior of the students, both in the class room and during intermis- 
sions, sufficient evidt nee that the pupils enjoy their work and the quite 
complete freedom from constraint. It would not be strange if in some of 
the younger or newer pupils of the school this freedom aad spontaneity 
should result in levity; but the success of the method of dincipline must be 
judged from the character and behavior of those who have been longest 
subjected to it, not from classes of beginners. Surely a normal school is 
the last place in which we should look for a system of petty restraints, or 
minute regulations of personal conduct. Those who are to Rive laws to 
others must learn to control their own behavior so as to avoid reasonable 
cenciure. 



The effort made in the study of English literature to secure the actual 
reading and study of standard works, instead of reading about them, 
seems to your codimittee worthv of hearty commendation. Enough of 
the history of literature is necessary to trace its development fairly, and to 
place in proper setting the principal productions of English genius; but 
this is properly second to an acquaintance with an appreciation of litera- 
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ture itself. In this field the Milwaukee normal is specially favored, being 
able to supplement its own resources with those of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, freely offered by its managers. From this cooperation great good 
may result. It is the frequent t<>stimony of those who interest themselves 
in the extension of library privileges, and in encouraging more gener Uy 
reading in schools, that teachers themselves are not sufficiently aroused or 
informed. If the students of this school can go out with a knowledge of 
books and how to use them, and enthusiasm enough to overcome popular 
inertia and prejudice, their influence will be welcomed by all educators 
and felt wherever they may go. 

Considerable attention was given to the practice work in the model de- 
I>artment. Here there is much to commend. The students gave evidence 
of zeal in the work, and seemed btnt on actually teaching the children, 
not simply trying to carry out a set of detailed instructions. There was 
often, not always, a vigor of movement, alertness in questioning, success- 
ful direction of the work of the class, and ignoring of visitors, quite cred- 
itable to the pupil teachers. If in some cases there was lack of sequence, 
or failure to show distinct purpose in the work, it will not surprise an 
experienced teacher, nor show such practice to be unorofltable. 

The conditions seem quite favorable in this school for a fair test of the 
value of the practice department. The value of example, the permanent 
benefit of being associated with capable, enthusiastic teachers cannot be 
overestimated; but until law schools abandon moot courts, and medical 
students learn by observing dissections only, while making none them- 
selves, it will seem rational for young teachers to learn by actual experi- 
ment as well as by imitation. 

Two quite distinct purposes of such work may here be attained with ap- 
parent eaiFe. In the model school the division of the classes into small 
groups will give the student a chance to study pedagogy ^>8 a science. The 
number of pupils is not so large as to contuse or worry the teacher, and he 
may thus learn how to teach, that is to "cause the child to know." The 
theory of teaching, or distinctively professional work based on psychology 
may here be explained, tested, verified; the conditions of mental growth 
studied, and suitable methods adopted or adapted. In the public school 
branch of the practice department the student may next try teaching large 
classes under conditions such as usually prevail in common schools. Here 
new problems of management and discipline demand attention. To set 
the student to studying the subject of pedagogy in the presence of fifty 
children is absurd enough; yet there is some foundation for the complaint 
that the abnormal conditions surrounding normal practice teaching make 
failure in a normal graduate's first school a somewhat common experience. 

It would seem that a partial remedy for thisstate of things may be found 
in extending as far as practicable the limits of practice teaching and **sub- 
stituting," ill connection with the city public schools. The science of teach- 
ing will then be studied with small groups; the art of teaching large classes 
in accordance with established theories, will be acquired by actual experi- 
ence in the school room. The oversight of the director is gradually less- 
ened, while opportunity for frequent consultation with a sympathetic ex- 
perienced critic is not wanting. 

If this practice work in a public school should be so continued as to 
cause for a time complete cessation of the student's ordinary class room 
wor^, possibly the gain would be more than enough to balance the loss; such 
a course would at least help to make very clear the difference between a 
normal school and a young ladies' seminary. 

Your committee look upon the establishment of the kindergarten course 
as a ste]) in the right direction, that is to say, it looks towards a suitable 
differentiation of the work of the school to suit its several classes of patrons. 
Its location at Milwaukee imposes upon the school a duty in the way of 
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suitable training for the larfl:e number of grade teachers constantly de- 
manded by a growing city. But a high class nbrmal school must do much 
more than this. It should prov^ide for che broader culture and professional 
equipment of the principal and superintendent. He must have wider if 
not deeper knowledge of subjects to be taught must Know mor of school 
law and relations between parent and school, must know more of school 
supervidon, of grading and systems of schools, more of the general philos- 
ophy of education. 

His practice work may well be put on a higher plane, perhaps in the 
academic work of the normal grades, equivalent to the high school work 
be expects to do. Such work may be provided for as post graduate work 
to be recognized by a special cerdficate. or done in the regular course, 
suitable provision being made for a system of equivalents. It ought not to 
need argument to maintain that either in the organization or administra- 
tion of a normal school, there should be sufficient flexibility to furnish op- 
portunity for intending teachers of any grade to get help' along the lines 
where they most need it., Your committee heartily approve of the steps 
already taken toward meeting this demand by increasing the numb-r of 
courses ol¥ered. Whether there should be a corresponding difference in 

the diplomas offered is another and less ic^portant question. 

********** 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. B. Pray, 
C. E. Patzbr, 
Mary D. Bradford. 



MILWAUKEE NORMAL SCHOOL— 1893-94. 

To the Hon. O. E. Wells, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

The undersigned committee appointed by you to visit the state 
normal school at Milwaukee and to report to you its condition respectfully 
present this their report: 

Each member of the committee visited the school at least twice, and one 
of them three times. This school is distinctive in having neither a prepar- 
at' »ry department nor an elementary course, a rank to which it is to be 
hoped all the other normal schools of the state will attain in due time. 

As regards the general administration of the school, its appearance and 
condition, the committee have only words of commendation. The general 
air and spirit of alertness, of promptness and vigor, of earnestness and 
business dispatch that characterize the bearing and work of both pupils and 
teachers are worthy of high praise. The whole teaching force of the school 
seems alive with the spirit of the modern methods of instruction and the 
excellent executive ability of the president is worthy of special remark. 
The work of all the teachers is so generally good that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discriminate but there are several features that strike the committee 
as particularly admirable and worthy of special mention; as, for instance, 
the work in the department of history, civics and geography, the work in 
the department of mathematics and Latin, and that in literature. 

The practical work in the natural and physical spiences and the labo- 
ratory methods deserve high praise. Another commendable feature of the 
school is the pupils have the privilege of doing a part of their practical 
teaching in the public schools of the city, thus getting their practice ex- 
perience under normal conditions. 
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SUGGESTIONS AKD OBITICISMS. 

It is the opinion of your committee that more should be made of drawing 
as an aid in teaching in all our schools. To this end the pupils in our nor- 
mal schools should be thoroughly trained in the principles and practice of 
drawing, and especially to illustrate their teaching by rapid blackboard 
sketching. This suggestion applies to the Milwaukee normal school. 

In one class in reading there was perhaps too much attention paid, to 
form; not enough to the thought. Still, in two or three short visits to a 
school one might mistake as to the general scope of the instruction. 

In another case the committee is under the impression that there was too 
much reciting done by the teacher Eirnest, enthusiastic teachers, full of 
the subject taught, sometimes fall into this error. 

We would suggest that some instruction and practice in word analysis 
be added to the work in English. 

While the committee think it eminently proper th£it the board of regents 
should examine the classes in the normal schools to test the scope and 
quality of the instruction, we would respectfully suggest that the faculties 
of the respective schools are the best judges of their pupils' fitness to be 
graduated. 

NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL. 

In the first place the building is inadequate to the accommodation of 
rapidly increasing numbers. 

The ventilation of the building is most deplorable; if the truth must be 
told it is a disgrace to the civilized state. By measurement of the fines, 
one of the committee found the amount of air taken into the rooms insuf- 
ficient for a fourth part of the occupants. 

The teaching force is not large enough and the teachers are overworked. 

The appliances and apparatus for illustrative teaching are entirely in- 
commensurate with the demands of modern ideas and methods and the 
needs of the school. 

The best of these things aru not good enough for teaching the youth of 
America and for the training of the teachers of these youth. 

In conclusion we wish to say that the normal school of Milwaukee is, 
even with its limitations, an institution of which the people of Wisconsin 
should be proud, an institution that deserves their support. 

Respectfully, 

Albert Hardy, 
M. S. Frawley, 

Wisconsin, June 28, 1894. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL-^1892-93. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent: 

Dear Sir: — The committee appointed by you for visiting the normal 
school at Platteville respectfully mike the following report: 

The institution at Platteville presents much the same features as last 
year. The how completed enlargement of the schoolhouse furnishes facil- 
ities for the freer distribution of the school into the various departments of 
instruction, a commodious and cheerful assembly room and more oppor- 
tunity to work in the physical sciences. It is much to be regretted that im- 
provements in the housing of the pupils have not; included any proper care 
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of their health in eolviog the problem of ventilation, in either the older 
portion of the house or the sew. Tbis seems unaccountable, considering 
that, besides the importance of such provision to the good of the whole 
school and as an object-lesson to those who are to be the teachers of the 
state and to other citizens, the problem, as related to this building, pre- 
sents no insuperable obstacle. The committee can hardly deem their duty 
properly discharged without very earnestly repeating the suggesition of last 
year, that early measures be taken to supply what is needed for full ven- 
tilation in tbis present case, and that no contract for a school building or 
local superintendence of such contract, be allowed to pass without abun- 
dant provision for the furnishing of just as good air as the winnowing 
winds can elaborate for the making of the best blood to feed the brain and 
heart of the precious sons and daughters who are the joy and hope of our 
Wisconsin. 



In the direction of suggestions made last year and now worthy of being 
more emphasized because of the enlarged house, your committee find that 
the school is inadequately equipped, both as regards apparatus and books. 
The new chemical laboratory is fairly furnished with bottles and reagents, 
but there is an almost total lack of apparatus for demonstration. The 
condition of the department of physics is worse. There is a small quantity 
of apparatus for demonstration and lecture purposes, but there is nothing 
with which students can work, nor is there provided any place for a phys- 
ical laboratory. It is not too much to say that it is impossible to give an 
adequate idea of elementary physics with the means at the command of 
the teacher. The condition of the department of geography is still worse. 
A few maps have been bought during the past year; but there are no 
atlases or wall maps for use in physical geography. Indeed, no one could 
infer from an inspectic n of the school that there exists such a subject as 
physical geography. There are no books for collateral reading in geogra- 
phy except a very few, mostly popular and antiquated. The school has 
one microscope, which is in fair condition. There are, however, no dis- 
secting microscopes for use in botany, and consequently no proper instruc- 
tion can be given in that important subject. In all these departments, 
with the exception of chemistry, the equipment of the school would not 
be creditable if found in one of your smaller high schools. 

Your committee must report that no instruction in physical science of 
high school or even grammar grade can be given at Platteville without 
large additions to equipment in all departments If the school is to grad- 
uate teachers capable of teaching physical science, even in the smaller 
high schools of the state, the equipment must be completely renewed with 
the exception noted before. A bufiicient number of teachers must be em- 
ployed whoaie accustomed to laboratory methods; they must be provided 
with rooms and apparatus, and sufficient time must be given in the cur- 
riculum for their giving instruction. The library must have large appro- 
priations for the purchase of books for collateral reading. These things 
are needed, not to secure an advance in the grade of the school, but to 
enable it to do the work which it is trying to do in a fairly efficient 
manner. The present condition of the school is discreditable to the state. 

The same habit of earnestness in work, on the part of the teachers and 
pupils, was found to pervade the school this year as was matter of last 
year's mention. Whatever is the cause to which this prime feature of the 
institution must be attributed — and no doubt the honor of it may justly 
be divided between the earlier traditions in which the school at Platteville 
is planted, and the rare genuineness of the present administration— there 
is so little exaggeration of the rigmarole of the mechanics of methods as 
to leave great freedom in the personal working between mind and mind 
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and character and character, in teacher and pupil. It in to be hoped that 
this and other normal schools, the earlier superintendence of which, in il- 
lustrious hands, has been so large minded, will still be spared the visitation 
of any such straight-laced and hard visaged domination as not to permit the 
elaboration, in those who are to be teachers, of men and women who, swear- 
ing by no master in methods and spirit of work, save in such as, under the 
guidance indeed of maturer persons, are wrought in them, after all, vitally 
by free energies of their own minds while confronted by the spirit of all 
truth. It is no new doctrine that teachers are not made in machines, or 
like anthracite coal, under pressure of mountains. The making of them 
must oe in freedom and self respect. They are children of the truth. 

While the institution at Platteville is characterized by marked eamest- 
nees of purpose in some of the departments, your committee continue to 
discover failure to carry the pupil along with careful movement through a 
continuous development of the subject he has been set to master. Classes 
are left in arrearages, each day not having been made ready for by the 
thorough mastery of the work of the day before. In two or three rooms, 
rudiments and fundamental principles are not gotten and kept well by 
heart, and so advance ceases to be conquest. From whatever cause aris- 
ing, this is not good teaching, and should not be allowed. Unless 
promptly corrected it would seem necessary that the classes in question be 
placed in other hands. 

A difficulty has been thoroughly suggested to your committee by their 
observation of the school at Platteville, which must in the nature of the 
case, be incident to all our normal schools as at present ordered, in the lack 
of an adequate definition of the exact work the normal school is set to do. 
For a school like the or»e at Platteville to be set to the work of preparing 
teachers for all grades of the schools of the commonwealth, is to have as- 
signed to it a work which, so widely put, it is utterly incapable of doing 
properly. Nothing short of the most thorough and complete collegiate 
education— we might almost say, university education — can be a due pre- 
paration of teachers suitable for the high school. Anything less than this, 
as a rule, must inevitably depreciate the quality of education. It is no 
doubt true that a good training in the normal school is better than a poor 
training in the college, and that character from the normal school is better 
as qualification for teaching, than characterlessness from the college; but 
neither poor training nor characterltrssness should be allowed in the places 
of instruction in any of our schools, and the high schools should not be 
subjected to the slightest suggestion of occupancy by any teachers but 
those of the highest character and the strongest and richest training. It 
seems to your committee, as already in a previous report suggested, that in 
some way this should be positively recognized both in the fundamental 
basis, and in the administration of our noimal schools as a settled limita- 
tion to their function, and that the courses and method of instruction in 
them should be shaped with a view to preparing teachers specifically for 
grades of instruction short of the highest. Training in relation to studies 
of the primary and grammar school, and in such elements of high studies 
as will be preparatory to the high school, seems to be the special office of 
the normal school, as differentiated from the office of the university or col- 
lege, which is in one of its functions, the highest and most consummate, and 
really, for the higher grades of instruction, the indispensable normal school. 
It will be fatal to the best civic education if the university and coUege is 
ever substituted or depreciated as the laboratory of teachers in our public 
schools. As it is at present, the normal school is aspiring to do the work 
which is out of its power and would better be left to the college, while the 
normal school might, if doing its own appropriate work, in supplying the 
common school with teachers, be far more and even supremely useful, and 
thus the existence of the normal schools would be, if possible more than 
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,now, abundantly justified. The function of the normal school hardly 
seems yet to have had sufficient attention and the organizing of the school 
system of the state needs to be at this point more thoroughly wrought out* 
With sincere esteem, 

Yours, 

J. J. Blaisdbll, 

E. A. BiROB, 

Mrs. L. R. Gott. 
June 30, 1893. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL— 1893-94. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent: 

The committee appointed by you to inspect the Platte ville normal school 
most respectfully submits the following report for the year ending August 
81, 1894: 

The condition of the grounds and building indicates that allimatters per- 
taining to health, cleaiiJineS'i, and general neatness receive due attention. 
Although the building has recently received a large addition your com- 
mittee was impressed with the fact that the accommodations are not now all 
that could be wished. While the new assembly room is well lighted, fairly 
well ventilated, well proportioned, and convenienly arranged, it is already 
taxed to its utmost to accommodate the students in attendance. 

Furthermore, it is considered no small part of the teacher's duty to 
guard the health of the pupils by an intelligent adjustment of all mean^ at 
command for the purp>seof heatin^c* lighting, and ventilating the school- 
room. It would seem quite important that normal instruction along these 
lines be supplemented by object lessons with modern and model appliances. 
It seems desirable also that normal graduates carry from their schools 
high standards in these lines and thus be able to lead public opinion in dis- 
tricts where thef teach to such an understanding of the value of proper 
light, uniform temperature, and pure air in the school room that the pa- 
trons will be satisfied with no appliances for furnishing these which are 
below the best. 

The order and discipline of the school were uniformly good and were 
seemingly maintained without special effort on the part of those m author- 
ity. Splf respect^ self-control, and a respectful bearing toward each 
other and the instructors, characterized the students of the school. 

The work in physical cult ire is worthy of mention. The new gymna- 
sium with the equipment affords an excellent opportunity for developing 
and maintaining a high degree of physical vigor among teachers and stu- 
dents. All the methods and exercises S9em to be wisely adapted to the 
needs of the students The heartiness and evident pleasure with which all — 
primary child and senior, young w)m3n as well as young men— enCer into 
the vigorous exercisesand drills, afford positive justification for all expend- 
itures in this line. The good sense exercised by the yoang women in 
throwing 'aside that self -consciousness and false modesty which often 
make the best results in this line of development impossible is worthy of 
high commendation. 

Drawing is now recognized as an important branch in the public schools 
on account of both its practical utility and its educational value. It 
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•woald acemvery ooom tial tiiaft all who intend to teach ahoiild receive a dear 
and comprehensive ondeiBtanding of this line of work. Ability to sketch 
rapidly is <^ icreat advantage to the teacher in way of explanation and 
illustration. In arithmetic, geography, language, and in aU the natural 
sciences it has become an indispensable aid. / s an element in education 
drawing has even a greater value. Properly taught it develops a ieenn^es 
of perception, a delicacy of taste, and a )ove for the true and beautiful in 
nature and in art. With satisfaction we note that the value of drawing 
to the student preparing to teach is recognized, and that intelligent and 
effective instruction is given in this line. 

We believe that music has a beneficent influence upon children of all 
ages and should be taught in idl schools, not as are<^reation only, but regu> 
larly and aystematicaliy as other branches are taught. It sh'>uld be taught 
not only for its own value, but for the sake of the schools themselves, and 
for the intellectual, moral and physical improvement of every pupil in the 
schools. In all schools outside the larger cities the work must be done by 
the regular teachers. In view of these facts we consider it very esseDtial 
that every normal school should give thorough and systematic instruction 
in this branch, and that a fair theoretical knowledge at least of music be 
made one of the conditions of graduation. The uniformly good singing in 
the normal department, the proficiency with which the pupils in the model 
departments sing by note, and the excellent spirit which attended the 
music work in every department, lead us to believe that the work in music 
is well done. 



Your committee found it difficult to form a definite opinion of tha in- 
struction in Latin. The work in the advanced classes seemed to indicate a 
lack of thoroughness in the elements of the language. While it would be 
unjust to hold a teacher respoosible for the work of a predecessor, it is 
manifestly the duty of a teacher in taking up the work of another to 
strengthen the weak points, instead of floundering on through new 
work. On the other hand, the pupils of the first year class had attamed an 
accuracy of pronunciation, a mastery of inflections, and a knowledge of 
the simple principles of syntax that were quite rejiarkable. A noticeable 
feature of the instruction was the reading aloud by the teacher of the les- 
son assigned for the following day thus calling attention to each word, its 
pronunciation, root meaning, inflection, syntax and position in the sen- 
tence. The results attained seem very satisfactory; but it wouUi be impos- 
sible to form a positive judgment on the value of the method until the 
power of the pupils has been teste i in more advanced work 

The recitations in English literature were models in many respects. The 
quiet dignity of the teacher, the freedom and earnestness with which the 
students entered into the discussions, the independence of thought on the 
part of the students, and the close observance of approved class methods, 
were points worthy of high commendation. • * * * In the mind of 
the chairman of the committee it seemed, just possible that the teacher in 
literature failed in a degree on the positive side of instruction; failed in 
positive expression of opinion and in directing discussions flnally to wise 
and definite conclusions. 

In the department of history and civics the instruction was marked by 
intelligent interest accurate scholarship, and honest effort. The outlines 
of work and tables of reference represented patient research and thought. 
We noticed, however, a constant temptation on the part of the iasoruotor 
to do much that should have been done by the class This was due in no 
sense to a desire on the part of the instructor to exhibit his own knowl- 
edge, but to his anxiety to have his pupils get a clear understanding of the 
subject in hand. It must be remembered that the principal end in the 
study of what is usually called the humanities is mental training-power 
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to investigate, to weigh evidence, to form intelligent opinions, to express 
thought ^ and that this end can be attained only through the self activity 
of the pupils themselves. It is what pupils do for themselves, not what 
the teacher does for them, that affords mental training. It would not 
greatly surprise your committee if the results of the work in these lines 
should prove quite disappointing to pupils and teacher alike, when the 
class appears before the examiners. 

Concerning the department of physical science it will suffice to say that 
inasmuch as instruction in elementary science is demanded in almost everv 
school in the state, and inasmuch as the value of the results in this branch 
is almost wholly dependent on the spirit and methods of instruction, it 
seems deplorable that this department of a normal school in this intelligent 
commonwealth should be so lacking in the proper equipment and so out 
of harmony with the spirit and methods of modern instruction. 

* 4c * * * * * * 9|C 

The instruction in theory and art of teaching was characterized by a 
spirit of quiet earnestness and mutual helpfulness. We feel that the prac- 
tice work of the student teat hers, under the watchful eye of the supervisor 
who carefully notices every detail of the exercise and offers wise criticism, 
should be attended with valuable results. We fear, however, that much 
of the work will go for naught unless the instruction in the other depart- 
ments exemplifies right methods. Under the influence of bad teaching 
the students become saturated with wrong methods, and when they go to 
their own work they will teach as ihey have been taught, not as they have 
been told how to teach. We believe, therefore, that the most urgent need 
of the normal school is teachers eminent in scholarship; teachers whose 
instruction will also supplement the strictly professional work by exem- 
plifying thoroughly rational methods. 

In this connection your committee would suggest that the model schools 
as now organized do not furnish the most favorable opportunity for prac- 
tice work. With children selected from the mass by the tuition require- 
ment and carefully graded into small divisions, these well organized 
schools do not offer the same problems met with the average school. It 
would seem to your committee possible to make some arrangement with 
the local school boards in the cities where the normal schools are located, 
by which certain departments of the public schools might be used for prac- 
tice and observation work. In this way the student teachers would get 
some valuable experience in a real school, gain insight into the details of 
management, and receive a more comprehensive knowledge of the organi- 
zation of schools as they now exist. 

On account of the high esteem in which the president is held by each 
member of the committee we hesitate to offer any criticism on the general 
management of the school. If any criticism were offered it would be that 
possibly the administration lacked a little on the side of positiveness. This 
is due to no lack of strength on the part of the president, but to his kindly 
sympathetic nature and his personal loyalty to co-workers. We do not bNe- 
lieve in destroying in any degree the individuality of the subordinate 
teacher, but we do feel that a president or supervising officer must lay out 
the policy of his school along broad lines, and must insist upon having the 
work in all departments done in accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. We feel sure that a closer attention to details of the 
work would make impossible the glaring violations of some of the 
common m xims for class management which were frequently noticed in 
some of the departments. 

It might also be mentioned that it struck your committee quite forci- 
bly that it would be advisable to organize all the work of the school more 
closely into distinct departments, with an instructor at the head of each 
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who should be held in a measure responsible for its management. This 
would insure more wisely directed effort, greater continuity of work, and 
results more nearly commensurate with the energy expended. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. B. Dudgeon, 

A. J. VOLLAND, 

D. D. Maynb, 
July, 1894. Committee. 



RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL— 1892-93. 

West Superior, Wis., July 1, 1893. 
Hon. O. E. Wells, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.: 

Dear Sir: — We hereby transmit the following report of our visits to the 
Normal School at River Falls. 

The time spent by the committee at the school was such as to enable us 
to give, to the best of our ability, a just estimate of the work done therein 
and its present condition. 

We note first the satisfactory moral tone of the school as exhibited in 
the harmonious action of faculty, the unvarying courtesy of the students 
of all departments, and the absence of sham and pretence. 

The work done in the model department is excellent. The teachers are 
worthy models for pupil teachers to follow. The children in the model 
department are well taught. This speaks well for the professional depart- 
ment of the school. Che children are bright, responsive, and self-reliant — 
qualities which result only from right methods of instruction. The stu- 
dent teachers are subjected to wise and thorough criticism by the Super- 
visor of Practice. The very severity of this criticism may, although it 
should not, result in an indifference on the part of graduates to the milder 
suggestions of some superintendents. 

*«*««9iC ****** 

The teaching of the Normal department was earnest, straightforward 
and thorough. In professional tone it was not up to that of the model de- 
partment, fhe questioning was often faulty, the positions of students 
were contrary to the admonitions of the teacher of physical culture, and 
in some rooms the teacher talked too much for the good of the pupils. 
Being convinced that the students are tT&inQdprofessionally by the teachers 
of any branch the committee urges the importance of a high standard of 
teaching throughout. Why would it not be well for the members of the 
faculty of the so-called professional department, together with the teach- 
ers of drawing, voice and physical culture, frequently to visit the recitations 
in the normal department to see that this institution does not waste at one 
point what it receives at another ? 

While the student body is, on the whole, credi'able the fact remains that 
young people are admitted with very scant knowledge and faulty habits of 
thought. Two r<>medies are possible for this; first, to raise the standard 
for admission to the prepaiatory department; second, to extend the time 
of the preparatory course. The practical side of the question to the school 
is not the theoretical ability of the adjacent scho3ls to furnish proper ma- 
terial for the normal department but the actual condition of the candi- 
dates for entrance. 

From statistics on this point furnished by the president, from observa- 
tion of the student body, and a limited knowledge of adjacent schools, 
the committee do not feel justified in recommending either the abolishing 
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of the preparatory department, or a radical inorease in requirements for 
admission to ib. We would urge, however, that somewhere in the course 
there be given a more thorough knowledge of the subjects a graduate is 
expected to teach. 

This leads to a brief discussion of the course of study. We believe too 
much is attempted. The student has too many subjects at one time, and 
must drop these subjects before they are mastered. It is true that many 
of the topics do not take time for preparation, but they take time for 
drill, as in physical culture. By breaking up the year into four short 
terms the pupil is kept in a continuous state of jumping from one thing to 
another. The best academies of the east offer a four years' course. The 
teachers of the River Falls Normal School are required to give grammar- 
school, academic and professional training all in four years. The begin- 
ning of so many subjects results In the mastery of none. The proverbial 
saying that all beginnings are difficult is only partially true. The disci- 
pline derived from a subject increases in geometric ratio toward its com- 
plete mastery. 

One of the committee writes in this connection as follows: " The power 
to furnish a more perfect knowledge by the Normal School and to correct 
faulty methods of thought is hindered by the limited time assigned to the 
various subjects studied, made necessary by the multiplicity of subjects to 
which it is deemed proper to demand the attention of students; this at the 
expense of a substitution of a very imperfect smattering of many sub- 
jects they will never be required to teach, for such a knowledge of those 
they wiir teach as will make their teaching both profitable and pleasant 
for their pupils." 

The school is not properlv equipped with apparatus or conveniences 
with which to teach the sciences. It is not necessary to say that text- 
book work is not the best work for this department. 

The committee cannot see the wisdom of making the first two years of 
the English course lead to graduation. The doing of this must interfere 
with the proper sequence and continuity of studies in the four years' 
course. 

It is doubtful whether, on the whole, a two years' course does not do 
more harm than good. Calling a person a graduate does not necessarily 
fit her to teach. Perhaps a simple statement of one, two or three years' 
attendance, also specifying the branches pursued, would be lees likely to 
injure the longer course. 

Learning that President Emery severs his connection with the school at 
the end of the present year, we cannot close this report without express- 
ing our high appreciation of his character and of his services to the state. 
His honesty and directness of purpose were apparent throughout the 
school. His manly life cannot fail to be an inspiration to those over whom 
he has been placed. 

A. W. Rankin, 
A. F. North, 

H. A. SiMONDS. 
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EIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL— 1893-94. 

OSHKOSH, Wis., July 3, 1894. 
Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent of Wisconsin: 

My Dear Sir: The committee appointed by you to visit the River Falls 
Normal school submit the following report: 

During the month of December, 1893, members of the committee made 
separate visits, and in May, 1894, spent part of a week examining the 
school. 

So far as the general surroundings of the school are concerned, there is 
little need of suggestion. The school campus is naturally beautiful and 
weU adapted for recreation. The sanitary conditions appear to be gener- 
ally good. The building is neatly kept and the recitation rooms seem to 
be very well adapted to the work, * * * Agreeably to your inbtruc- 
tions, we report to you under the following heads: 

I. The Abolition of the Preparatory Department. 

The committee feel that their limited experience in the matter impels 
them to speak with hesitation on the subject, but so far as we are able 
to judge, it would be best for the normal schools if some definite time were 
set when the preparatory department should cease. It is sometimes said 
that the abolition of the preparatory department will have an influence to 
divert students from the normal schools; but we believe rather that when the 
normal courses become in fact normal courses a larger number of schol- 
arly young men and women will be attracted to them. 

The present department has been brought into existence by the low con- 
dition of common school education in the state. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the common and high schools are now better able to prepare 
students for a bona tide entrance to the normal schools, and that if due 
and timely notice be given of intended changes, there would be almost in- 
stant adjustment to the better ord<>r of things. We lecoramend that high 
school principals and county superintendents be urged to send to the nor- 
mal schools only such as are prepared, and that the rudimentary training 
which has heretofore been given in the preparatory department be turned 
over to common and high schools, where it properly belongs. 

We further recommend that the entrance examinations to the normal 
schools be of the rank of second grade certificates, except in the theory 
and art of teaching, and that persons holding second grade certificates bie 
admitted without examination. 

II. Limiting the Validity of Elementary Certificates. 

We do not believe that the time has come for abolishing the elementary 
course, or of materially changing the privileges that follow its completion. 
Some of the most successful teachers in the state have taken only this 
course, and to restrict the normal certificate to graduates who have fin- 
ished the four years' courses would be unwise at the present time. 

The committee is well aware that the limited scholarship of many hold- 
ing the certificate tends to lower the standard of normal instruction in the 
opinion of many people. Such a condition of afifairs is, however, inevi- 
table, and we earnestly suggest that a remedy be attempted in the in- 
creased efficiency of normal instruction during the two years of the 
elementary course. 

It would seem that a student who entered the school with power to ob- 
tain a second grade certificate could be so trained in two years that there 
should be no doubt of his ability to understand and to teach the common 
school branches. 

We believe that improvement in normal school instruction is not to be 
obtained in abolishing or adding courses or subjects only, but in a higher 
standard of teaching under essentially the present conditions. 
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III. Vigor and Wisdom of Administration: 

Thout^h the impaired health of President Hull has doubtless rendered it 
impossible for him to carry out many of his plans, we believe that the co- 
operation and assistance of teachers has made his administration wise and 

jUfr^t. 

IV. Capacity and Efficiency of the Teaching Force: 

* * * Good work was observed at different times in all classes, and if 
the committee were to single out the weaknesses most noticeable, 
they would be the tendency on the part of teachers to do the work 
of the class, and a disposition to *' develop'' and ** relate" ideas when 
pupils seemed to lack the academic knowledge necessary for such 
development and relation. The committee is further of the opinion that 
to introduce professional topics into the midst of poorly digested academic 
knowledge is to change virile and inspirational class work to a desultory 
exercise in which the pupil misses both the scholarship and clear educa- 
tional doctrine 

G. Stanley Hall well says, *' Only after a whole department of thought 
is well mastered can anything worth while be said of its logic or psychoid 
ogy. To mix re^l teaching of a subject with its method for beginners, is 
bad for knowledge and worse for pedagogy." 

The fragmentary and he Stating answers noticeable in some recitations 
were largely due to the absence of study of regularly assigned tasks in 
which the student gains daily strength by daily mastery, and while the 
pleasure to the teacher may be great in "leading the pupil to see," often 
ab ignoratia, yet we believe the process is deadening' to originality in 
thought or progress in sound scholarship. 

We believe that if the relative time in some classes taken by teacher and 
pupil were exactly changed, a large improvement would be noticed in the 
independence of the pupils' work. While your committee point out cer- 
tain weaknesses, we are fully sensible of the excellent work being done, 
and of the ideal plans of the various teachers to make their work of the 
highest order 6t efficiency, and we have confidence that progress is and 
will be made toward those ideals. 

Respectfully, 



W. C. Hewitt, 
O. Gafpron, 
G. G. Williams, 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL— 1892-93. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent: 

The committee, appointed by you to visit the Whitewater normal school 
of this Btate, beg leave to respectfully report as follows; 

One of your committee made two visits to the school, spending more 
than a week, which was devoted to direct study of the work and aims of 
the school. Another member also made two visits, covering a period of 
four days, spent in like manner, while the chairman, owing to press of 
private buriiness, was able to make but one visit of one day's time. 
After a careful comparison of views and deliberate consideration, your 
committee are of the opinion: that the Wisconsin normal schools should 
ta e a long, strong step forward. This has become a firm conviction with 
many of their best frif>nds. While the high schools have rapidly multi- 
plied and have increased in efficiency, while the university has broadened 
its lines of work, abolished its preparatory department, raised its standard 
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of admission, some of the normal schools plod along at much the same gait 
that they struck twenty years a^o. 

Your committee are also convinced that the preparatory department is a 
hindrance to the normal and a hurt to the neighboring high schools, that 
the standard of admission is unnecessarily low, thac the elementary certi- 
fication in many instances works harm, that the course of study needs to 
be broadened and strengthened. 

THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

The Whitewater catalogue recently issued shows the local character of this 
school. Of 296 in the normal department, 102, or more than one- third, come 
from Walworth county. Almost aaother third come from three adjoining 
counties. About one-fourth of those in the preparatory department regis- 
ter from Walworth, while most of the rest come from towns having good 
high schools or from the vicinity of such towns. 

In a recent year, of 268 in the Platteville normal, 215 came from the 
county of Grant. The River Fails catalogue for last year shows that more 
than two fifths of the total number in the normal department register from 
River Falls and that one half of those in the preparatory come from the 
same place. 

When the registry proves that the students of these schools come from 
sections so thickly dotted with high schools the claim that a preparatory 
department is a necessity seems to be without foundation. When in one 
school more than one half of those pursuing the work in the first two years 
of the course register from the city in which the school is located, it is 
small wonder that the local high school has to struggle for an existence. 
Justice to the' high schools as well as to the normals themselves, demands 
the abolition of the preparato y department. 

THE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

Many of those who receive an elementary certificate pose in their com- 
munities as graduates from a normal. Their lacn of broad preparation 
throws reproach upon the school from which they come, whenever the 
public confuses the work of the two courses. 

The practical working of this elementary course has always proved a 
detriment in developing the full course of study. It breaks the continuity 
of work and prevents the propc^r arrangement of studies. 

The granting of this certificate often sends its receiver out to teach 
when he would better pursue his work farther. The abolition of these 
certificates would prove no detriment to the school, and would stimulate 
more to complete the full course. 

RAISING STANDARD OF ADMISSION AND BROADENING THE COURSE. 

A set of questions procured from each school shows that some of the 
normals give much more difficult tests to applicants for admission than 
are given in others. Do not the improved facilities for proper preparation 
warrant the normals in raising the requirements for admission ? Has not 
the time arrived for the normal schools to select from the applicants only 
those whose stock of knowledge and power to think fit them for vigorous 
work? The lack of proper preparation is quite noticeable in many classes. 

No doubt many normal graduates who came unprepared to enter prop- 
erly, even the preparatory, are now men and women of whom their re- 
spective schools are justly proud, but such material would find a way to 
the normal even were the requirements for admission much more severe than 
they now are. To quote an excellent authority, * ' The more potent the virility 

g— Supt. 
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in a youth the surer will he be to gravitate to larpe opportunities in men 
and measure." — (President Albee.) Would not more rigorous requirements 
bring a stronger cla^s to these examinations? Would not raising the 
standard of admission afford the needed opportunity to broaden and 
strengthen the course of stud;^? 

To devote from ten to twenty weeks to such branches as botany, phys- 
ics, physiology, chemistry, general history gives too smail a smattering to 
enable one to teach them with marked success. The amount of work now 
done in Latin and German is far too small to fit one for teaching these 
languages in our high echools. It is not necessary that a student's time 
and energy should be dissipated by requiring of him some acquaintance 
with every branch of study; but it is of prime importance that he should 
gain breadth and strength in the branches commonly regarded as essen- 
tials. Is not the time fully ripe for an advance in the work required for 
entrance and in the work attempted in the course? Cannot the normals 
most effectively help up the lower schools by moving up themselves? 

Reviews of common school branches should be taken up with the idea of 
allowing how they should be taught in the school room. Too little attention 
is given to this phase of it 

Classes given practice teachers are not large enough. Teaching five 
pupils in a side room does not begin to fulfill the conditions met with in 
after life. Then there is such a thing as too much supervision. This does 
not make self leliant teachers. There is too much interference, too, on the 
part of model teachers. Especially noticeable in music. Orders given by 
a student teacher were immediately countermanded or altered by model- 
teacher. Pupirs attention distracted and made nervous in consequence. 

The faculty of a normal school should be composed of model teachers in 
their r€spective branches. Physiology is too important a branch to be left 
to a teacher "young and inexperienced" — as designated by the school 
president. 

Not enough attention is given to the subject of children's reading. Sets 
of the leading juvenile works — at least those named in the ** Township 
Library Catalogue"— should be found in each normal school, and the stu- 
dents should be made familiar with their contents^ ard the many advan- 
tages to be derived from their use. Ignorance on the part of teachers is the 
^reat hindrance in the promotion of the recent state law which may place 
in each school a small but carefully selected library of juvenile literature. 

With as extensive a curriculum as a normal school has, too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid, by each teacher, to the demands made by all concern- 
ing outside or home study. When a professor requires an hour's study, he 
does not often realize that three or four other members of the faculty are 
requiring an equal amount, the result being overworked pupils, and lack 
of proper recreation and rest. 

John F. Burke, 
LuTiE E Stearns, 
John W. Livingston. 
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WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL~1893-94. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Sir: — Your committee for visiting the White virater normal school re- 
spectfully submits the folio «ving report: 

The school was visited by the second member twice during the year and 
by the chairman once. We were very much impressed by the beautiful ap- 
pearance of the campus, by the well-kept lawn and the numerous groups of 
native and foreign trf es. These things cannot fail to have an elevating in- 
fluence upon the pupils and to promote in them an interest in the study of 
natural objects. Upon entering the building, however, we were much 
disappointed at the very inadequate equipment for purposes of instruc- 
tion in natural science. The importance of this department in normal in- 
struction gives it high claims to attention, and we earnestly recommend 
that provision shall be made for well lighted and well ventilated laborato- 
ries for chemistry, phjsics and biology, each laboratory to be well furnished 
with apparatus for individual and class instruction. Experience in Mil- 
waukee has shown that an expenditure of from $5,000 to $6,000 is neces- 
sary to provide the three laboratories with furniture and apparatus. When 
it is remembered that there are about four hundred thousand children in 
the public schools of the state of Wisconsin the importance of giving thor- 
ough training to the normal students becomes evident. It is only fair to 
add that the school seems to be doing all that can be expected of it with 
its present appliances. 

We believe that there should be a much more generous supply of read- 
ing matter in all the departments, not only for the use of the students in 
the normal school proper but for those in the preparatory course and in the 
model school. In our judgment it would be sound policy to buy ten or 
twelve copies of each of the less expensive books. We recommend not 
only didaccic works but books of various classes and kinds, selected with 
the idea of inspiring and developing a taste for reading and of forming 
that best of all habits — the habit of reading good books. 

With the information in our possevssion we cannot speak with confidence 
with regard to the abandonment of the preparatory department. On the 
one hand it may be that this department receives and fits a considerable 
number of youn&: people who, from the nature of their home surroundings, 
would not get into the high schools, and certainly would not go there for 
a branch or two in which they might be found deficient upon making ap- 
plication for admission to the normal school. On the other hand last 
year's experience in the Milwaukee normal school, which has no prepara- 
tory department, was that a slightly larger proportion of its attendants 
came from outside the city than came from the Milwaukee high schools. 
The question is a very complex one and we recommend that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to make a careful investigation of the whole subject. 

With regard to the elementary course we recommend that it be contin- 
ued for the present. The educational conditions throughout the state are 
such that the people are unwilling to pay for more than very meager at- 
tainments on the part of teachers, as may be seen from the fact that» 
outside the large cities, women in the schools are paid, on the average^ 
only about $30 a month. The elementary course furnishes a class of 
teachers to meet the requirements of a market which demands persons of 
moderate skill who can afford to teach for low wages in country schools 
and in grades below the high school. Moreover, many young people com- 
plete the elementary course who would not attend two years if it were 
abolished. It may be a disadvantage in that it probably satisfies some who 
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would otherwise attend four years, but on the other hand it affords a go 
which when reached finds the student with a strong desire to go farthe^' 
and in that way may lead him to finish the full course. 

The discipline of the school impressed us as admirable. It goes neither to 
the extreme of a cast iron ritualism where worship of form becomes a folly, 
and students are governed by forces outside of themselves, nor to that 
other extreme of laxity sufficient to retard the workings of the schoolr 
The student, to a large degree, is thrown upon his own honor and receives 
through the confidence placed in him a most wholesome and valuable 
training in one of the essentials of a good teacher — the power to govern 
himself. That there are not more young men and women in the vicinity 
ready to avail themselves of the excellent training to be secured in the 
school is a matter of surprise. The causes for the light attendance must 
be looked for outside the Bchool. If a liberal and vigorous policy on the 
part of the president, sound instruction, imparted in a spirit of kindness 
and helpfulness by the members of the faculty and a delightful place of 
residence are incentives toward attendance at a normal school the White- 
water school should be filled to its utmost capacity. 

(Signed) Geo. W. Peckham, 
W. J. Brier. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 



On pages 8 and 10 I have noted some evidences of. the pro- 
gress made by the nniversity since my official connection with 
it. It is an institution of which the state is justly proud. In 
beauty and healthfulness of location it is unsurpassed in the 
land. No other institution in the state can offer advantages at 
all comparable to those that the state here furnishes. Its de- 
departments are in the main ably manned. Its various depart- 
ments are generally well housed, and its buildings of recent 
construction are architecturally effective and admirable in ar- 
rangement and equipment. 

While most of the older buildings may satisfy present de- 
mands, the library building is entirely inadequate in size and 
ill-suited in arrangement to the purpose for which it is used. 
The school is by no means destitute of library facilities. It has 
a well selected and growing collection of books. But the col- 
lection is in no respect commensurate with the wants of the uni- 
versity. It is, perhaps, ineJvitable in the growth of an institution 
covering so wide and so varied fields of activity tliat some de- 
partments should outstrip others. But the university library 
is so meager, and the rooms in which it is stored are so cramped 
and uncomfortable that it contrasts unpleasantly with the 
noble equipment for the teaching of physical science and the 
superlative appliances for physical culture. It is well that the 
authorities take heed to the growing demands of material sci- 
ence and to the newly awakened interest in physical training. 
But the university has other functions equally important and 
equally sacred. After all has been said, it is in great collec- 
tions of books, storehouses of thought, mines of mental and 
moral wealth, and the use made of them that the power of an 
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institution of learning is lasting and benign. The report of 
the board of visitors, printed on pages 101 — 4 suggests a method 
of increasing the library facilities of the university. The con- 
summation of the scheme would vastly augment its literary re- 
sources, but the need of large accessions to the university li- 
brary along lines that the state historical library does not 
cover would still remain. The vast collection of the historical 
society is invaluable, and its destruction would bring irrepara- 
ble loss to the state. That it should be rendered as secure as 
possible from casualties and so placed and arranged as to yield 
its best results in quickening and broadening the intellectual 
life of students is a matter of transcendent importance. But 
it remains that the university needs a library of is own, adapted 
to its own wants, and managed by its own officers. 

Schools are founded and maintained to foster intellectual 
life. Books are the garnered intellectual life of the centuries. 
It is perilous to neglect the collecting and housing of an ade- 
quate university library. Whether it be placed in a builder "^ 
devoted to its exclusive use, or gathered with the larger col- 
lection of the state historical society, its surroundings should be 
as convenient and attractive as are the agencies that ahi 
to widely divergent paths. 

It is no part of the purpose of this report to question the wis- 
dom displayed by the state in the establishment of any of its 
educational institutions. The agencies that qualify men to 
bring to their several occupations and callings the power of 
sober and accurate thought can never be too efficient, and there 

is little danger that they will become too numerous. The func- 
tion of government that imposes on the state the duty of giving 

to its citizens their professional or technical training has never 

been ^clearly stated. Indeed, the line that separates public 

function from private duty is evidently growing obscure. The 

motives that impel the state to teach the farmer rather than 

the shoemaker or the carpenter his trade are certainly far to 

seek. 
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The; duty of the state to train its bays and girls for intelli- 
gent citizenship rests on unassailable grounds. When it goes 
beyond this and assumes to teach them professions and 
handicrafts it seems to be entering upon a policy whose se- 
quence is the absorption of individual rights and responsibili- 
ties. But toward this kind of socialism the pendulum ,of opin- 
ion seems to be swinging. They who believe that a sturdier 
manhood comes from self-reliance and self-direction must wait 
for the refluent wave. It is not easy to over-estimate the im- 
portance of our farming interests, and any agency that tends 
to impart to those who are engaged in this pursuit that quick- 
ness of apprehension and alertness of thought that character- 
ize those engaged in commercial and manufacturing enterprises 
is to be welcomed. But agriculture is not a science. It has 
no body of established doctrines that may be formulated and 
taught as law, or as medicine is taught. Mathematics, science, 
history, language, literature and allied topics are the same for 
the farmer's boy, as for others. Neither for him nor for others 
is there a short cut, or a royal road to learning. The power of 
clear and consecutive thinking is the result of severe and pro- 
tracted mental training. Farmers need it as much as men in 
other non-professional pursuits. Agricultural colleges can of- 
fer no superior facilities for the acquisition of mental power. 
In so far as these schools resort to the same methods that liter- 
ary colleges adopt to train men and women it is simply a mul- 
tiplication of agencies to secure the, same results. 

The instructional force in our own agricultural college in- 
volves an annual outlay of nearly twenty thousand dollars, and 
it has graduated nine students in ten years. The last cata- 
logue showed an attendance of two, one of whom graduated in 
June. It seems absurd to call such a faculty with so many stu- 
dents a "college". An attendance at the Dairy School of boys 
from the farm, for twelve weeks in the winter, gives them scant 
title to enrollment as university students and affords little occu- 
pation to the professors. The value of this instruction to the 
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dairy interests of tLe state is not underestimated, but the cost 
of maintenance of tlie college seems disproportionate to the 
benefits conferred upon those who seek its aid. There has 
seemed to me to be a serious lack of adjustment to the needs 
of students that the college has not attracted more to itselt 
The duplication of the work of the high schools and colleges in 
the independent agricultural schools of other states indicates 
that there is no body of organized knowledge to be imparted. 
The chemistry and botany of the farm are but applications of 
the general principles of these subjects which must first be 
mastered. The university proper affords the best facilities for 
this purpose. The student then needs little assistance in mak- 
ing the application. The school, therefore, seems embarrassed 
by lack of knowledge upon which to base an extended course 
of study. It is not clear that these schools have yet justified 
their existence. 



THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

It is a generally recognized principle in civilized countries 
that public revenues should not be expended without audit 
The management of the University of Wisconsin affords a no- 
table exception to the rule. 

In the biennial report of two years ago I indicated the dan- 
gerous methods of conducting the business of the board. I 
stated that the business was practically done by the executive 
committee and that its accounts were not audited by the 
finance committee. As this report attracted no public atten- 
tion and the business methods of the board have not improved, 
I deem it my duty to explain its transactions in detail with 
specific illustrations. 

The executive committee consists of Regents Stevens and 
Chynoweth of Madison, John Johnston of Milwaukee, and Pres- 
ident Adams. Regent Johnston seldom attends the meetuigs 
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of the committee. President Adams is sometimes necessarily 
absent. It thus frequently happens that the local regents, Stev- 
ens and Chynoweth, are the only members present. As two 
is not a majority of four they do not form a proper quorum for 
the transaction of business. They nevertheless assume all the 
functions of the fuU committee. 

It is possible that they would explain their action on the 
ground that the president of the university is not a regent in 
the sense that the others are and so not necessary to a quorum. 
He is by law ex officio a member of the board and o^ all its 
standing committees, but without a vote except in case of a 
tie. The record for December 4, 1893, and January 2, 1894, 
would seem to indicate that interpretation, there being but one 
local regent and the president in attendance an adjournment 
was taken for want of a quorum. On September 10, 1894, there 
was a special meeting of the executive committee at which only 
Regent Stevens and President Adams were present. They ap- 
proved two requisitions, one for |130 and the other for a sum 
not given, appointed an instructor of gymnastics in Ladies' Hall 
at a salary of f 800, an instructor in practical pharmacy at a 
salary of |1,000 and a librarian of the law school, his compen- 
sation for a year's work to be the tuition for the two years' 
course in law. It thus appears that he has been recognized as 
a full member of the committee for business purposes, as the 
legislature doubtless intended him to be. There can therefore 
be no question as to what should constitute a quorum. 

Turning to the record for illustration, I find, November 7. 
1893, "Present Regents Stevens and Chynoweth.'' After the 
transaction of important business the record is: "The follow- 
ing bills were presented, audited, approved, and ordered paid," 
the list includes vouchers from No. 174 to No. 261, amounting 
to 129,501.06. 

April 2, 1894; "Meeting Executive Committee. Present Re- 
gents Stevens and Chynoweth. The following bills were pre- 
sented, audited, approved and ordered paid-" Vouchers num- 
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bering 779 to 949, amounting to $54,216.77, about two-thirds of 
wMch was for salaries. The following requisitions were pre- 
sented and approved, Nos. 62-70 amounting to $965.29. 

"3 P. M., September 4th, 1894, Adjourned meeting of execu- 
tive committee. Present Regents Stevens and Chynowetli." 
BiDs were "presented, audited, approved, and ordered paid" 
amonnting to more than $32,000. Bequisitions were also ap- 
proved amounting to nearly |4,000. September 6th, the same 
regents were present at a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. The following resolution was adopted: Eesolved, tiat 

tlie bid Of T. C. McCarthy of $2,494 for setting Boilers 

be accepted. The secretary to prepare contract with approval 
of E^ent Chynoweth, "No bond to be required." 

"Madison, Wis., Sept 5, 1892. 

Meeting of Executive Committee. Chairman Stevens pres- 
ent, Regent Chynoweth being confined to his house by Ulnes^ 
he passed upon the matters there and at this office A. M. 6th 
inst. The following reqnisitions were presented^ audited, ap- 
proved and ordered paid" — three, represented by their numbers, 
the amounts not given. 

■'The following bills were presented, audited, approved and 
ordered paid"— Vouchers 1069 to 1119, amounting to $22,067.35, 
"MadiBon, Wis., May 7, 1894. 

Regular meeting executive committee. 

Xo quorum. Secretary directed to issue warrants for pay- 
roll; {action ratified later). 

-Vdjoumed to 10th inst." 

The minutes of the adjourned meeting, May 10th, show ao 
ratification of the foregoing proceedings, nor do I find any sub- 
sequent ratification. It is immaterial, however, the parties 
having obtained their money in due form there would be no 
remedy. 

mustrations might be multiplied but it is impossible to ex- 
hibit by citation the volume of business transacted and the ex- 
pense incurred. Enough has been given to show the grave pes- 
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sibilities of their metliods. More dangerous still will their pro- 
ceedings appear when it is known that the accounts are never 
afterwards audited. 

Regent Johnston, for three or more years chairman of the 
finance committee, has never called a meeting for the examina- 
tion of accounts. The first year he employed an accountant to 
review the year's business and submitted his report, a peculiarly 
left-handed one, with certain recommendations, as the report of 
the committee, the other members signing it just ,before,its pre- 
sentation. Since that time there has been no scrutiny of ac- 
counts. 

Typewritten copies of the proceedings of the board and of 
som^ of its committees have for the past year been sent to the 
members, but this does not seem to operate as a check upon 
abuses. There is little information in the items, "services," 
"mdse^" "expenses," "supplies," ujyon which to base an objection. 
I have heard certain acts of the executive committee privately 
denounced, but I have never known a member to make objec- 
tion when the perfunctory ceremony of approval was being ob- 
served by the board. 

No one is at liberty to infer an intimation of personal wrong- 
doing. I mean to say only that this is not a safe way of con- 
ducting public business. Four hundred seventy thousand dol- 
lars was last year transferred on the books of the state treas- 
urer to the credit of the board. How much they anticipated 
the revenues of the present year I am unable to say, but I do 
not doubt that their actual expenditures exceeded |500,000. I 
submit that financial operations of such magnitude and public 
interest ought not to be so loosely conducted. 

The executive committee controls the expenditure of al] 
moneys. The board is divided into committees corresponding 
in a general way with the departments of the university. Each 
one has a nominal control or at least oversight of the work of 
its department, but it directs the expenditure of no part of the 
funds annually appropriated to it. To illustrate, I am chau^ 
man of the committee on library and text-books. The board 
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last year appropriated J6,600 to the library. To this account 
were charged the salaries of two cataloguers, with necessary 
supplies for them, the periodical list amounting to eight or nine 
hundred dollars, leaving no large balance for additions to the 
library. A requisition for a large number of books approved 
by the president of the university and myself early in the year 
was arbitrarily laid aside by the executive committee and the 
books were not received until the end of the year. About $1,200 
of the library appropriation, made by the board, was also with- 
held by the executive committee and applied to other purposes. 

In view of the library's straightened circumstances it seemed 
unjust to rob its meager appropriation for the benefit of the 
gymnasium. The library committee has not only no power 
to expend its appropriation, but it has no assurance that any 
considerable part of it will be expended by the executive com- 
mittee upon its recommendation. 

The same arbitrary control of appropriations and expendi- 
tures is exercised in regard to the recommendations of other 
committees. The executive committee is therefore practically 
more powerful than the board, its authority is frequently exer- 
cised absolutely by two members, and its work is not liable to 
subsequent review. 

SOME UNLAWFUL ACTS OF THE BOARD. 

Attention should be called to some dangerous usurpations of 
the board. The following note, with accompanying explanation 
and security, is worthy of consideration: 

^ ^University of Wisco7isin^ 
$10,000. Madison, July 18, 1S89. 

Two (2) years after date for value received, ' ' the Regents of the 

University of Wisconsin " promise to pay Frederick W. Crosby, or 

order, at the Merchants' National Pank, in the City of Chicago, 

Illinois, Ten Thousand Dollars, with interest at the rate of six (6) 

per cent, per annum, payable semi-anjiually at said Bank. 
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The consideration for this indebtedness is the purchase price 
of lots number five (5), six (6), and twenty (20), of block number 
six (6), of the city of Madison, according to the recorded plat 
of said city; said lot number five (5), having been purchased 
from Eugene O. Kney, and said lots number six (6) and twenty 
(20) from William F. Vilas; and the entire purchase price for 
the payment thereof, amounting to ten thousand dollars, has 
been furnished and advanced by said Frederick W. Crosby, to 
the said Board of Kegents: Said land forming a part of th^ 
University Campus and necessary for university purposes. 

The Board of Regents further agree, .that the said Frederick 
W. Crosby or his assigns, may be subrogated to all the rights 
of said land which said vendors might have had, and enjoyed, 
as vendors, if the said purchase price had not been paid to them: 
and that said indebtedness shall stand as a charge, and an equit- 
able lien on said land, until fully paid with interest; and that 
said land shall be, and constitute a security for the payment of 
said indebtedness in fuU. 

This indebtedness is incurred, in pursuance of a resolution of 
the said Board of Regents, duly passed at its regular annual 
meeting, June 18th, 1889, by which the officers of said Board 
were fully authorized to transact said business. 

In witness whereof, the President, and the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Secretary of said Board of Regents have here- 
unto set their hands, and the Secretary has affixed the corpo- 
rate seal, as authorized at said meeting. 

The Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
(Seal) by 

GEO. H. PAUL, President. 

GEO. RAYMER, 
L. S. HANKS, 

J. B. THAYER, 

Executive Committee. 
E. F. RH^Y, 

Secretary of the Board of Regents. 
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If the board has authority to incur indebtedness to the ex- 
tent of JlOjOOO, it has equal authority to borrow a hundred 
thousand or a million dollars. The legislature has thus lost 
all control over its finances. The board does not need to apply 
to it f or^ appropriations. It has simply to give its note for the 
amount needed and impose a permanent debt upon the state. 
Section 4549, R. S., forbids under heavy penalties incurring 
such indebtedness. 

This note is still outstanding. Ten thousand dollars of the 
Jackson bequest has been sunk in it and the rate of interest 
reduced to five per cent., payable semi-annuaUy, as before. It 
is now in the possession of the board and the interest is paid 
out of its general fund to the beneficiary named in the bequest 
In the records this use of the money is called an "investment" 
It is an investment in the same sense that the certificates of 
indebtedness are. The money is spent and the note is an evi- 
dence of the debt. If the money is ever replaced it must first 
be raised by taxation. If it is not restored the semi-annual 
interest charge must be met by taxation. This is not the usual 
conception of an income from an investment. 

When the purchase of the Crosby note was first broached in 
the board it was said that the board had in its possession a 
part of the Jackson Bequest which might be invested in the 
note. I asked what was meant by the statement that this 
money was in its possession. The reply was that it was on de- 
posit in the bank to the credit of the board. I answered that 
it ought not to be, that the state treasurer was the legal cus- 
todian of the funds of the board and that any money not in his 
possession was unlawfully detained. I stated further that 
under the constitution the secretary of state, treasurer and 
attorney general were the commissioners whose duty it was to 
invest all university funds. A fruitless discussion of the legal 
points thus raised ended in a reference to the law committee 
with instructions to report. If it ever reported it was with- 
out my knowledge. At a subsequent meeting a special com- 
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mitte consisting of Eegents Chynoweth, Stevens and Seaman 
was appointed to inquire into the feasibility of using the Jack- 
son Bequest to pay the Crosby note. It reported that the 
bequest was made to the board of regents to be by it invested 
and that it had concluded that this use of the money would 
be lawful, and recommended the purchase of the note and its 
transfer to the state treasurer to be held by him "as an invest- 
ment under and by virtue of the terms of the said will until 
such time as your Honorable body can make arrangements for 
the same out of the funds belonging to the university." Mis- 
led temporarily by the adroit use of the term investment I voted 
with the rest of the members for the adoption of the repoii:, 
forgetting for the time that the regents are forbidden to incur 
indebtedness and that a trustee should not borrow his trust. 

Seven thousand dollars more of the Jackson bequest was 
turned into the general fund, and spent under the following 
resolutions, the former adopted by the board January 4, 1893, 
and the latter by the executive committee November 6, 1893. 

^^esolved:— That J5,000.00 of the Jackson Bequest be re- 
ceived by this Board and temi)orarily placed in the general 
fund of the University and used for such purposes as shall be 
designated by the Board, jyending' an investment thereof, and 
that 5 per cent, per annum payable semi-annually on June 1st 
and Dec. 1st, be paid to J. H. Carpenter as interest on the same 
while so used, the said Carpenter consenting to the terms of 
this resolution. 

It is further Besolved, That the Executive Committee be and 
the same are hereby authorized to sign a receipt for said f 5,- 
000." 

"Eesolved: — That $2,000 of the Jackson Bequest be received 
by the Board and temporarily placed in the General Fund of 
the University and used for such purposes as shall be designated 
by the Board pending an investment thereof, and that 5 per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually on. June 1st and Dec. 
1st, be paid to J. H. Carpenter as interest on the same while 
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so used; the said Carpenter consenting to the terms of this reso- 
lution, and 

Resolved: — That the Executive Committee be and the same 
are hereby authorized to sign a receipt for said $2,000." 

The remaining three thousand dollars is on deposit in the 
bank and drawing interest at three per cent. Thus, by a gen- 
erous bequest to the university, the state has been burdened 
with a debt of $17,000 of indefinite duration. Had we enough 
citizens alike generous to the university it would be possible^ 
under similar management, to bankrupt the state. 

Since I became a member of the board its membership has, 
with two exceptions, entirely changed. My experience with 
the old board corresponds roughly with my first term in office^ 
and with the new board to the second term. I 
have gone far enough back into the earlier records and con- 
versed sufficiently with the members of former days to be as- 
sured that one board differs in character and methods but lit- 
tle if at all from another. I am convinced that there is no 
board of regents and that there never will be until the compo- 
sition of the so-called board is radically changed. The local 
members with the president of the university are the board 
They control the choice of its officers and dictate the composi- 
tion of its committees. The president is by law a member of 
all standing committees and one or both of the others are mem- 
bers of the important ones. The other members are busy men 
in haste to dispatch business and get away. They come, sign 
reports prepared or inspired locally, cast complimentary votes 
for each other's reports, consign them to the executive commit- 
tee for execution, adopt the recommendations of the president 
and depart Practically they are only ciphers which add value 
to the significant figures, the local regents. 

It is no disparagement of the local regents to say that for 
them a disinterested judgment is difficult, an impartial one 
impossible. They are swayed by a thousand subtle infiuences; 
drawn by social, fraternal and business ties; pestered by count- 
less selfish interests. 
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Two serious mistakes have been made in the comi)osition of 
the board; one is the addition of the president, the other the se- 
lection of two members for the state at large. Both are in the 
interest of local supremacy. The latter maJtes it possible for 
Madison always to have two regents. The former makes the 
president of the university the autocrat of the board. He pre- 
sents his recommendations backed by all his powers of argu- 
ment and persuasion and then himself offers resolutions pre- 
viously written and moves their adoption. Not to approve his 
measures would be construed as a want of confidence which 
woidd soon compel his resignation. His vote can have no ef- 
fect except to save a measure otherwise lost. In the full board 
he has now to secure the support of seven members. The de- 
feat of measures which will not under his advocacy secure this 
would scarcely work lasting injury to the university. 

The statute organizing the board should be so amended as to 
prohibit the appointment of a member from Madison, with- 
draw the ex-officio membership of the president of the univer- 
sity and withhold appointments for the state at large. Until 
this is done the university will continue to be a state institu- 
tion for purposes of taxation, but Madison's university for 
purposes of expenditure. 
* 

UNIVERSITY FINANCES. 

The cost of the administration of the university may be 
stated approximately as follows: 

President, salary $7,000 

Besidence. personal service, contingeat fand. ; .• 1,600 

Vice President 3,000 

Dean of College of Letters, Science and Arts 3,500 

Dean of College of Liw 3,500 

Director of School of E3onoTnics 3,500 

Dean of College of Agricultare 3,500 

Residence perquisites 500 

Registrar 1,400 

327,500 
Deduct salaries of Deans as Professors 12,500 

$15,000 
h— Supt, 
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The diligent cultiyation of the notion that the uniyersity 
needs a financier at its head and not an instructor has not 
been done in the interest of its intellectual quickening. One 
readily recalls the instruction of President Woolsey in in** dp- 
national law and of Presidents Porter and McCosh in intel- 
lectual science. President Angell is now lecturer at Ann 
Arbor on international law and on the history of treaties. 
President Schurman of Cornell is professor of mental and 
moral philosophy. President Patton of Princeton is professor 
of biblical instruction and also of ethics. The tremendous 
power of President Bascom with the students was due to 
intellectual contact with them in the class room and upon the 
rostrum. 

The following table shows the amounts annually appropri- 
ated by the board for salaries, and the number of students regis- 
tered in the regular courses of the College of Letters, the Col- 
lege of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, the College of 
Law and the School of Pharmacy. 



Year. 



1885-86 
1886-7 . 
1887-8. 
1888-9. 
1889-90 
1890-1. 
1891-2. 
1892-3. 
1893-4. 
1894-5. 



Amount 
Appropriated. 


Number 
Hegistered. 


$53,950 OO 


416 


68,500 00 


502 


86,960 00 


608 


94 786 00 


672 


91,382 32 


747 


123,876 66 


823 


135,336 66 


885 


137,063 95 


1,035 


155,222 86 


1,026 


166,806 66 


1,196 
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Fellows, resident graduates, students in absentia, students 
in the short agricultural course and students in the dairy course 
are not included. The amount paid for fellowships, and special 
lecturers which is a part of the total cost of th^ instructional 
force, is also omitted. 

The statistics for 1892-3, 1893-4 represent the amounts actu- 
ally spent for the fcollegiate years. The others are the sums ap- 
propriated at the beginning of the year, and are less than the 
amounts actually expended. It will be seen that the salaries 
have been increased J75,000 in the last four years. The statis- 
tics of attendance for the current year are compiled from the di- 
rectory published in October, and will doubtless be somewhat 
increased by subsequent enrollment. 

On page 6 of this report is given a statement of university 
finances for the biennial period, furnished by the secretary of 
the board. Thg report of the president of the board will doubt- 
less contain similar tables. The first item under disbursements 
is "For salaries $95,263.95 and J107,086.60" for the year end- 
ing Sept. 1893 and 1894. The amount actually spent for sal- 
aries of the instructional force alone for the respective years 
was $137,063.95 and J155,222.86. Here is a deliberate conceal- 
ment in a single item of about $90,000 for the two years. The 
balance may be found on the page but it would probably baffle 
a majority of the board to find it. 

The apportionmnt of salaries to the various "colleges" for 
the current year is given as a key to help unlock the mysteries 
in the above statement. 

College of Letters, Science and Art $103,966 66 

College of Law 9,100 00 

College of Mechanics and Engineering 22,100 00 

College of Pharmacy 4,540 00 

*College of Agriculture and Experiment Station .... 19,vXX) 00 

Superintendent of Farmers' Institutes 2,000 00 

Washburn Observatory 5,200 00 

Total $166,806 66 

♦At the meeting of the Executive Committee December 3d, 
the salaries of instructors in the Agricultural College were 
increased $1,100. 
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Below is giyen an outUne of the sources of income to the uni- 
versity and the general purposes to which it has been appropri- 
ated, 

BUDGET. 
October 1, I89i, to September 30th, 1S95. 

Estimate of Income, 

University Fund Income $15,700 00 

Agricultural College Fund Income 17,200 00 

One-eighth of a mill tax 75,000 00 

supplementary Morrill grant 21,000 00 

State appropriation for agricultural institutes 12,000 00 

State appropriation for Washburn Observatory 3,00 J 00 

State appropriation of one per cent, railroad tax 10,000 00 

Appropriation by Hatch Bill to Experiment Station 15,000 00 

One-tenth mill tax for new buildings, etc 60,000 00 

Students* fees, college letters and science 21,0 )0 00 

College of Law fees 10,500 00 

Farm sales 10,000 00 

Time service 700 00 

Material sold, work done, rents, etc 525 00 

Agricultural Institute Bulletin 750 00 

State appropriation for 1893 40,000 00 

Treasury suits 52,000 00 

Total $364,375 00 

» 

Appropriated to: 

1. College of Letters and Science $159,421 30 

2. College of Agriculture 63,519 99 

3. College of Engineering 24,133 33 

4. Washburn Observatory 6,2 )0 00 

5. College of Law 10,500 00 

6. School of Pharmacy 7,500 00 

7. Building fund 60,000 00 

8. From Treasury suits (part) 30,070 33 $364,375 00 

It would seem that item 8 should read '^balance" as it is in- 
tended for an expenditure and is included above as income. 
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, ;^ LIBRARY A^D LIBRARY HALL. 

Report of sub-committee of the Board of Visitors on Library, 
library Hall, and the relations of the State Historical Library 
to the TJniyersity. 

The rapidly growing library of the university is occupying 
quarters already far too small for its proper administration, and 
it is plain to be seen that with the accessions of another year 
or two, the officers in chaxge will And it impracticable even to 
display the books. It is impossible for the university to attain 
its highest measure of usefulness in the educational system of 
the state without a suitable library, housed in an adequate 
building, and conveniently situated for the use of the faculty and 
students. Carlyle has said, " The true university of our day is 
a collection of books," and to the truth of this dictum everyone 
familiar with the conduct of any modern institution of ad- 
vanced learning will eagerly testify. That the university of 
Wisconsin has already achieved much success is largely attrib- 
utable, we feel convinced, to the presence in Madison of the 
deservedly famous library of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, now numbering some 170,000 volumes. This library^ 
whose growth has more than kept pace with the growth of the 
university, has always been open, free, and under most liberal 
rules to both students and professors; indeed, the last Annua! 
Report of the society shows that upon an average, somewhat 
over ninety per cent, of the users of the society library each 
year are university people. 

An insi)ection of the library of the society in the state capitol, 
and an examination of its recent annual reports, convince the 
comittee that it, too, is as claimed by its officers, sadly in need 
of enlarged quarters. It has not actual space for the acces- 
sions of over four or five years more at the utmost, and is al- 
ready much too cramped for the proper accommodation of its 
daily crowd of readers — one hundred persons, and over, often 
being almost literally packed in its reading rooms and alcoves. 
It appears that the rooms in the capitol occupied by the society 
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are greatly needed by tlie state government, for legislative and 
administrative purposes. Again, grave doubts are entertained 
by architectural experts as to the structural safeness of that 
wing of the capitol under the enormous and rapidly increasing 
weight of the library. The society also strongly urges, and we 
think with propriety, that there is grave danger from fire, in 
the present quarters, and that it is bad business policy, any 
farther than need be, to subject this enormous collection — Shav- 
ing an undoubted market value of nearly if not quite a millioD 
dollars, but in reality priceless — ^to the many hazards whict 
now surround it. 

The State Historical Society, by statute, holds all of its prop- 
erty in sacred trust for the state. It is the incorporated trustee 
of the state and in no sense a private institution; its collections 
are the priceless possessions of the whole people. It is conceded 
that it is the duty of the commonwealth properly to house these 
collections. Bills having this object in view have been before 
the legislature, during the past three sessions, and appear to 
be growing in favor — questions of financial expediency alone 
being urged against them. 

Thus both the society and university libraries are in impera- 
tive need of new buildings. Both are the property of the state, 
and it is eminently proper that the state should meet their 
needs. Ninety i)er cent, of the users of the society library are 
connected with the state university; it is, and always has been, 
while a distinct institution, an important factor in the growth 
of the university, and in the advertisements of the latter the 
free use of the library has ever been urged as one of the chief 
attractions to intending students. But while the State Histor- 
ical Library will always be largely used by university students, 
particularly by graduate students, and others engaged in ad- 
vanced work, not strictly scientific, it is true that this literary 
storehouse is used by less than one-third of the entire body of 
students. It is a mile away from the campus, and the two- 
thirds lack either time or inclination to travel this mUe. It is 
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the experience of all colleges that the greater part of the li- 
brary reading done by students is done in those occasional hours 
and half hours between classes and lectures, which now are 
often wasted by the students of the uniyersity because the prin- 
cipal library is too far removed from them. 

The proposed placing of the university and the society li- 
brary under one roof is, it appears to us, the only advisable 
solution of the problem. The society library should go where 
it would meet the convenience of ninety per cent of its readers 
— a percentage that would be largely increased, by the way, 
were its library more convenient to the university, for the num- 
ber of its university readers would at once be trebled. It is 
not likely that the state will ever consent to purchase a suit- 
able site down town, at a cost .of upwards of J50,000; while by 
an arrangement entered into a year and a half ago, between 
the regents and the society, six lots are offered free, upon the 
lower campus. A union of the two libraries under one roof — 
with, however, distinct ownership as at present — would be an 
eminently desirable arrangement for all concerned. 

(a) First, there is the greatest good to the greatest number. 

(b) Were the libraries in immediate proximity, with one 
common reading room, duplication of books would be avoided 
At present, in the effort of each to keep up a general reference 
library, an expensive duplication is constantly going on; thus 
is the money of the state frittered away to keep up two collec- 
tions that are designed for practically the same constituency. 

(c) The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, at 
present inadequately housed in the capitol, has voted to remove 
its excellent but now almost inaccessible library — a strong and 
rapidly growing collection of scientific periodicals and trans- 
actions—to the joint building if the latter is erected. Were all 
three reference libraries under the same roof, so that investi- 
gators could easily pass from one to the other, each could be 
built up on its own special lines— to the academy could be left 
the collection of scientific periodicals and transactions, a work 
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for which it is at present well equipped; the university could 
use its purchasing fund in the fields of literature and general 
science, while the historical library could devote itself exclu- 
sively to the department of history, in which it has already 
made its reputation. Near by, in the law school building, is 

the new school of economics, history and social science, with 
its own special library which in time might profitably be moved 
to the new building. With all these special libraries, each in- 
telligently and separately administered within one building, the 
combination would without doubt be the grandest collection 
of reference books west of the Alleghany mountains, reflecting 
credit upon all the institutions, and upon none more than upon 
the Historical Society itself under whose expert general di- 
rectorship they no doubt all would be placed. 

(d) The Historical Museum and Portrait Gallery is an im- 
portant adjunct to the State Historical Library. The 50,000 
or more persons who now annually visit the former, in the capi- 
tol, would find, upon reaching the proposed new site, that they 
were in immediate reach of the finely equipped geological and 
natural history museums in science hall, the university build- 
ings themselves, and the experimental farm — in fact, nearly 
every point of interest under state support, being in a conven- 

» 

lent group. 

(e) The relatively small number of users of the state his- 
torical society library, outside of university circles, could easily 
be accommodated upon the excellent electric-car line, by which 
the lower campus is reached from the capitol in an average of 
four minutes. 

(Signed) 

CHAS. E. DYER. 

LUCIUS FAHICHILD. 

T. M. BLACKSTOCK. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, State Superintendent 

Sir: — I give herewith the report of the Wisconsin Summer 
School for the years 1893 and 1894. 

In 1893 no session of the school was held, as the Regents be- 
lieved that the presence of the World's Fair so near Madison 
would prevent an attendance sufficient to warrant holding the 
session. 

This interruption of the School, although necessary, caused 
the attendance in 1894 to be somewhat smaller than in 1892. 
There were registered 151 students, of whom one withdrew on 
account of illness immediately after entering. Of the 150 re- 
maining 11 were from other states than Wisconsin. 

The teachers and their departments were as follows: 

John W. Stearns, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of WiscoaBin, President of School— Psychology and Peda- 
gogy. 

Charles R. Barnes, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, University of Wiscon- 
sin — Botany. 

Edward A.. Birge, Ph. D, Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin — 
Physiology and Zoology. 

W. W Daniells, M.S., Professor of Chemistry? University of Wisconsin — 
Chemistry. 

Edward E. Halr, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa— English Literature. 

William S. Miller, M.D., Instructor in Vertebrate Anatomy, University 
of Wisconsin — Histology, and Assistant in Biology. 

W. H. Rosenstengel, A. M., Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wisconsin — German. 

William A. Scott, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin— Political Economy. 

Charles S. Slighter, M.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin — Mathematics. 

Benjamin P. Snow, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, University of Wiscon- 
sin— Physics. 

Hiram A. Sober, A.B., Instructor in Latin, University of Wisconsin — 
Latin. 

Frederick J. Turner, Ph.D., Professor of American History, University 
of Wisconsin— History. 

A. T. Lincoln, Assistant in Chemistry. 

L. W. Austin, Ph.D., Assistant in Physics. 
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There were giyen 31 courses of study in the different depart- 
ments. The attendance was largest in mathematics. That of 
other departments naturally yaried with the number of courses 
offered and the number of teachers to which the subject aj)- 
I)ealed; but all courses offered were weU supi)orted by the stu- 
dents. 

Two important changes were made in the program for the 
present year: 

1. The languages, Latin and German, were added to the 
courses of study as was also political economy. The program 
now covers all the leading subjects taught in our high schools 
except physical geography. For that science we were not 
fortunate enough to secure a teacher. 

2. Several courses of University Extension lectures were 
given: In aesthetics by Prof. Steams; in economics by Prof. 
Scott; in history by Prof. Turner, and in bacteriology by Prof. 
Birge. These courses were open to all students, were given 
at such hours as not to conflict with other recitations and were 
well attended. 

The income of the School was as follows: 

Balance from 1892 $440 94 

State appropriation 1,000 00 

Students' fees 1,548 00 

The income from fees was largely increased by adding $5 to 
each fee, making a charge of $10 to residents of the state and 
f 15 to non-residents. There were 139 residents, 10 non-resi- 
dents, and one person, who entered the School in the last week 
and paid a reduced fee. 

The expenditures were as follows: 

Printing, postage and advertising $90 12 

Laboratory supplies and similar expenses 38 60 

Salaries of teachers 2,134 41 

Fees returned on account of leaving school 10 00 

Total $2,273 13 

Balance to 1895 $715 81 
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The School may be developed next year in various directions; 
1. The department of geography ought to be filled and the sub- 
ject vigorously presented to the teachers. 2. A course in ge- 
ology would probably be attended by several students, although 
not by a large number. During the past year there was a pri> 
vate class of about 8 students preparing for the teachers' ex- 
amination. It is perhaps doubtful whether the use made of 
geology in the schools of the state warrants its introduction^ 
unless as subsidiary to geography. 3. The teaching of English 
in the high schools is now under consideration and criticism. 
Perhaps the School might be able to aid in developing the teach- 
ing of this subject 4. The question should be considered^ 
whether the School can aid the teachers of the common schools^ 
especially in the direction of nature study. 

The amount of money at the command of the School will not 
permit movement in all of these directions — and others could 
easily be specified — ^but some enlargement can be made. Three 
new subjects were added in '94, one or perhaps two can be 
added in '95. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. A. BIRGE, 

Secretary. 



SCHOOLS FOR DEAF MUTES. 

The legislature of 1885 authorized the state superintendent, 
by and with the consent of the board, of control, to grant per- 
mission to cities and incorporated villages to establish schools 
for the instruction of deaf mutes, whenever application for such 
permission was made to him by the proper officers. The same 
act provided for the payment out of the state treasury to the 
cities and villages maintaining such schools one hundred dol- 
lars for each pupil that had been instructed for a period of nine 
months during the year preceding the payment, and a propor- 
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tionate sum for a shorter term. The legislature of 1893 in- 
creased the amount to be thus paid to one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. This legislation evidently leaves something to the 
discretion of the superintendent concerning the need and advis- 
ability of establishing these schools in the several communities 
asking for them; but he has never hesitated to grant the per- 
mission sought whenever the application has received the aj)- 
proval of the board of supervision. Still it has been intimated 
that the present incumbent has shown less enthusiasm in thi 
maintenance and multiplication of these schools than was 
thought desirable by communities having or seeking them. The 
suggestion may be well founded. But it should be remembered 
that in all propositions looking to the local expenditure of pub- 
lic money the lines that separate private interests from public 
good are easily obliterated. That to secure the expenditure 
of state money in one's own neighborhood is thought so laud- 
able that the necessity of returning a corresponding benefit to 
the state is often little heeded. 

Long ago the state made provision for the care and culture 
of this class of its unfortunate children in an institution whose 
purpose was and is, while giving them the requisite mental 
training, to surround them with elevating and refining influ- 
ences. The reports of its chosen guardians that come up to 
the state department, year after year, testify to its fidelity in the 
the fulfillment of its mission. So far as I know its conduct and 
management under the supervision of its present superintend- 
ent, have never been tainted by corruption or impurity. The 
influences that make for good, for the upbuilding of noble char- 
acter, predominate and they are continuous during nine months 
of the year. 

Every teacher knows how quickly the impressions of the 
schoolroom may be dissipated by the street. It is notorious 
that a very large number of deaf mutes are unfortunate in their 
home surroundings and in their inherited tendencies as well as 
in physical mal-formation. To transplant such children anc 
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for several years to a well managed home whose influences tend 
steadily toward elevation of character is the best boon that the 
state can give. Such a home has more power to train for good 
citizenship, and for good masnhood and good womanhood than 
the day schools have, whose pupils are under the influence of 
the school buU sixi hours of five days in a week, and are im- 
pressed by the life of the street and of wretched homes during 
the remaining time. Some of them have good homes and their 
parents object to the separation involved in sending them to 
the state school, but the home ties are severed when tliey send 
their talking children to the college or the university. 

The state makes no such provision for the education of its 
blind children in the communities where they live. It gathers 
them into an institution that is better supplied with the appli- 
ances for effective work than the state could afford to furnish 
to each of a multitude of schools scattered throughout its bor- 
ders. It is difficult to see why the argument for the mainten- 
ance of local schools for deaf mutes is not equally applicable 
to the provision which the state has made for the blind, or may 
make for the feeble minded. The bunding up of these local 
schools tends to weaken and finally to destroy institutions that 
the state has reared at great cost, and with infinite care. 

I know nothing in the character or conduct of these institu- 
tions to indicate that considerations of public good require 
the state to change its methods in the treatment of its unfortu- 
nate children. I have not sought to evade the law or to retard 
its execution, but I doubt the wisdom of the scheme. 



WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

During the biennial period ending September 30, 1894, five 
hundred fifty-two copies of Webster's International Dictionaries 
were purchased and furnished free to schools, as provided for 
by section 509, R. S. By authority of this section four hundred 
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eighty copies were sold to districts. The certified applications 
of school officers for these dictionaries are on file in this office. 
In accordance with an established custom oAe hundred fifty- 
eight copies were sold to members of the legislature and to 
employes of the state. The table below gives the number of 
dictionaries disposed of for each quarter of the biennial period. 



• 


Free. 




Sold. 




To Scbools. 


To Individuals 
and State. 




Plain. 


Plain. 

113 
37 
S!9 
84 

213 


Indexed 


Plain. 


Indexed 


Quarter ending Dec. 81, 1892 

Quarter ending March <1, 1-93 

Quarter ending Junt^ 80, 1893 
Quarter ending September 80, 1898.... 


114 
71 
60 
44 


9 
1 
9 
6 


8 

5 
1 
4 


14 

49 

87 

9 


Total for 1893 


ri9 


24 


12 


109 

1 


Quarter ending D<5C. 81, 1893 

Quarter eodlng Afar. 81, 1894 

Quarter ending June 80, > 894 

Quarter ending Sept. 80, 1894 


167 
48 
11 
67 


91 

27 
•i6 


6 

4 

2 

24 


6 

1 
4 


15 
6 

8 


Totalforl894 


278 


207 


18 


24 


SALE OF 


SCHOC 


)L CO] 


DES. 







During the last two years, school codes were sold to Individ* 
uals, not school officers, at twenty-five cents a copy. The 
amount received from this source is |43.79, which has been 
turned into the state treasury, and receipts for the same are on 
file in this office. 



SALE OP COPIES OP KECORDS. 

Under section 166, R S., copies of records were sold to in- 
dividuals and the proceeds amounting to $259.21 have been 
turned into the state treasury and a receipt taken for it. These 
records included lists of district clerks, town clerks, etc. 
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The following table shows the amount of the permanent 
school funds, their increase during the last two years and the 
income derived from them. Fifty thousand dollars is appropri- 
ated annually under section 491, a, b, R. S., for the support of 
free high schools. Detailed statements of the finances of the 
normal schools are given on page 5 and of the university on 
pages 6 and 97 — 100. They also receive special appropriation 
from the legislature. 



'Fhe amount of the oommon-school fund $3,490,473 08 

The araount of the uoiver8it3' fund. 290,445 65 

The amount of the afcricultural c »ll«»Re fund 808,389 79 

The amount of the normal-iichool fund 1 ,885, 999 26 



The amount of common-school fund available for Investment $1 ,751 ,784 59 

The amouDt represented by certificates of Indebtedness* 1, 668,700 00 

The amount of the university fund available for investment 108, 682 66 

The amount of the university fund represented by ceniflcates of indebted- 
ness 111,00000 

The amount of the normal school fund available for investment 1, 810, 101 76 

The amount of the normal -school fund represented by certidcates of indebt- 

ednebs 616,700 60 



The amount of increase of the common-school fund, for the biennial period 

ending September 80. 1894. $60,169 85 

The amount of increase of the college fund, for the biennial period ending 

September 80, 18S4 121 8 

The amount or increase of the university fund, for the biennial period ending 

Sept*'mber 80, 1894 454 56 

The amount of increase of the normal-school fund, for the biennial period 

ending September 80, 1894 49,786 84 



The amount of income from the in vestments of thecommonnschool funds, for 

the biennial period ending June 8 , 1^94 . $178,882 77 

Amoun re<*.eived from the interest on certificates of indebtedness for the 

8ameperi.)d 218,918 00 

Amount received from the one- mill state tax 1,808,000 00 

Amount received from deposits of fund with state banks 12, 288 07 

Total income for common schools $1,712,988 84 



* Certificates of indebtedness are the written evidence of the state debt to 
the several s«'hool funds. They bear interest at the rate of seven per cent., 
which Is raised by annual tax levy upon the property of the state. 
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The amouot of income from the investments of the uoiversit r fund $I2,S29 04 

The amount received from Interest on certificates of indebtedness to this 

fund 15,64000 

The amount received from the one-tenth and one eighth mill taxes 294, 300 00 

The amount received from interest on deposits of the fund in state banks ... 2, 487 09 

The amount received from judgments against state ex-treasurers 41 , 986 82 

Total S3«fl,44245 



The amount of income from the investments of the normal-school funds. . . $!27, 882 88 

The amount of income from interest on certificates of indebtedness 72, 198 00 

The amount received from mill taxes, transferred from general fund 32,700 00 

The amount received from interest on deposits in state banks 7, 864 82 

The amount received from ex-treasurers 47,785 20 



Total $;Rr,980 86 



Agricultural college income investments $26,177 61 

Agricultural college income interest certificates of indebtedness 8, 481 CO 

Agricultural college income bank deposits ss78 45 

Agricultural college income ex-treasury judgments 10, 278 48 

Total $46,218 44 
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Note. — However desirable it might have been, it was found impossible 
to print these reports entire. Space required that they should be cut 
down, even though much of the matter thus eliminated was worthy of 
presentation. 

BARRON COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

The public sentiment in this county is growing more and more favor- 
able toward schools and teachers. More intelligent interest has 
been shown by both parents and teachers during this year than ever be- 
fore. Five new schoolhouses have been built, and they are all good 
comfortable buildings. There are only about half a dozen districts that 
need new schoolhouses, and some of these will be built next year. 
About 25 per cent, of our schools still have the old seats and desks 
but they are rapidly being replaced by patent seats. Strenuous efforts 
have been made to introduce the manual into every school. These ef- 
forts have partly been successful, and many of our boards have adopted 
it, while all our enterprising teachers are using it. I have based my 
theory and art examinations on it, and in this way have induced its 
study. A class of thirty finished the common school course and re- 
ceived their diplomas in June. Next year there will be about double 
that number. The manual has had a good influence on our county pu- 
pils as well as teachers, and this influence is growing stronger. 

Arbor Day has also done its good work in our county. Seventy-five 
or more of our schools observed it in a practical way; and last spring 
the improvement on the grounds, fences, and even the interior of the 
school buildings, was marked. The observance of that day has more 
than repaid us. 

Our four high schools graduated a class of fourteen this year; ten 
from the four year courses, and four from the three year fcourses. 

In regard to the township library law, my report is not encouraging. 
Those towns that withheld money last year, have purchased suitable 
books. Before this, so many unsuitable books were purchased, that lit- 
tle or no benefit was derived from them, and those towns, realizing this, 
refused to withhold the money again. Where the books are suitable, 
the people of the districts as well as the pupils, express themselves as 
pleased with the libraries, and wish them enlarged. Were that word 
" may " changed to " must " in the library law, I believe it would be of 
more service; for you can not convince town treasurers that it does mean 
this. I am anxious to make the township libraries more of a success in this 
county. I have endeavored to secure the co-operation of the teachers 
in this work, for I believe when the demand for these libraries becomes 

i— Supt. 
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greater on the part of the pupils, they will be more widely established; 
and if the pupils are to read, the teachers must lead them in this. 

The character of our instruction is improving, though by no means 
what it should be. We have never had so many able men and women 
among our corps of teachers as we have today. 

Sincerely, 



DOBA H. KiSEB. 



BAYFIELD COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

We have in this county five towns which are divided into nineteen school 
districts, containing twenty-five schoolhouees and (mploying forty-six 
teachers There are eighteen schools of one department* three of two de- 
partments, and four of more than two. During the year four new build- 
mgs have Iseen erected, ooe in the town of Washburn, being a brown-stone 
structure valued at fifty thousand dollars. Nearly all school and out- 
houses are in excellent condition, and every district has a good supply of 
apparatus 

Almost one-half of our teachers last year held something better than 
third grade certificates, either state, first or second grade. A few limited 
certificates were issued to teachers of small schools eight to twelve miles 
from any town, in such places as offer but little opportunity (except walk- 
ing) to attend teachers* institutes and associations. 

Owing to the change of teachers and the uncertain period of residence 
of parents in the rural and lumbering districts, less progress can be 
made in conforming to the course of study for common schools than is 
desired. Good work has, however, been done in some districts. The 
spring of 1892 witnessed the graduation of two pupils; in 1893 we had 
three, and out of seventeen applicants last spring, eleven were success- 
ful, four different schools being represented. Public exercises were 
held at each place, as the conditions here make union exercises impossi- 
ble, most of the citizens attending and manifesting a deep interest. 
Having an objective point in view has kept several pupils in school 
longer than they would otherwise have been, and has encouraged a few 
to enter high schools. 

Three out of the five towns have the township libraries and two of 
these have faithfully carried out the plan of re- distribution. One town 
which is all in one district has an excellent district library; the other, 
consisting of two districts, has a good town library which is well used 
by one school. 

A county teachers' association was organized December 2, 1893. The 
pupils of our high schools and a few citizens in addition to teachers, 
are members of the association, and furnish part of the programs by 
presenting papers and assisting in the discussions. 1 he association has 
proved another means of bringing school work before the public, and 
the interest which has been manifested is hopeful. The discouraging 
feature is the fact that our schools are scattered over a large territory, 
so that it is impossible for a majority of the teachers in the backwoods, 
those who need the most help and encouragement, to attend the meet- 
ings. The annual institute, however, finds nearly all in attendance, so 
that a limited acquaintance is kept up between the teachers of the 
county. 

Mabt a. Nelson, 

Washburn, Aug. 20, 1894. County Superintendent, 
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BUFFALO COUNTY. 

To THE State Supebintendent: 

While there is a manifest tendency to maintain school for a longer 
period during the year, the arrangement of the school terms, is, in a 
number of districts, decidedly impractical. 

To reduce the winter term to three or four months, in order to main- 
tain a fall and spring term, seems poor policy. Strong and progressive 
schools are scarcely ever found where such an arrangement prevails. 
The reason for this is obvious. 

Being deprived of the opportunity of attending during the summer 
and fall, boys and girls of fourteen years of age and over, seem unwilling 
to avail themselves of the few months in winter only. In my opinion, 
this arrangement tends to eliminate from our country schools, a class of 
pupils to whom attendance at school would be most profitable, and with- 
out whom, the work necessarily remains inferior in grade. 

The schoolhouses in this county are fairly comfortable, and as a rule, 
well furnished. Nor is there a lack of the necessary apparatus. , Out- 
houses are generally provided. Some of them, however, afiford a sorry 
contrast with the rather inviting appearance of the schoolhouse and 
site. The want of urinals in the boys' apartments, as well as lack of 
supervision, are the main causes for the indecent condition of many of 
our outhouses. I have frequently called the attention of teachers and 
school boards to the necessity of making more suitable provisions and 
as a result am able to report, at least, some improvement in the matter. 

According to the town clerks' reports, 46 schools are organized under 
the " course of study," which is an increase of two, over the number re- 
ported last year. Thirty-three pupils, belonging to seventeen different 
schools, were granted common school diplomas at the close of the winter 
term. Printed questions together with instructions for conducting the 
examination were sent in sealed envelopes to those who reported candi- 
dates for examination. The plan of holding these examinations in the 
school where pupils attend — conducted by the teacher occasionally as- 
sisted by members of the board — doubtless has some advantages. Beyond 
creating a local interest, however, the plan does not seem to commend it- 
self. This is due to the fact that some teachers utterly fail to interpret the 
purpose of tJtiese examinations. Actuated by a desire to please their pupils 
and patrons, and not uninfluenced by desire to make a good showing, the 
examination falls short of what it purports to be. In all probability, the 
best plan is, to hold examinations at some point in each town, by the 
superintendent in person, or by some one appointed by him for the pur- 
pose. 

Eleven of the seventeen towns of this county, have purchased books 
under the town library law. The total number of volumes now on hand, 
is 1,316, being an increase of 214 over the number reported last year. 

As a rule teachers make good use of the books, many of them being 
unwilling to limit their work, especially in reading, to the narrow con- 
fines of the every day text- book. I met teachers, who in preference to 
getting along without library books, procured a number themselves and 
placed them at the disposal of their pupils. 

Local teachers' meetings were held at two points in the county during 
the past winter. A two days' county meeting was heia at i? ounram CJity 
in February. Although teachers' meetings, institutes, and summer 
schools are helpful agencies and exert some influence upon the character 
of the instruction in our district schools, yet I fail to note any rapid 
progress along that line. The difficulty arises from the fact that under 
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present conditions, too many young and inexperienced teachers are 
given employment in our public schools. In my opinion teachers would 
readily respond to the demand for better work, if district boards 
would appreciate it in a practical manner. But so long as capable 
workers are continually supplanted by the weak and inexperienced, a 
change for the better can hardly be expected. 

George Schmidt, 

Superintendent, 



DOOR COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

Sir— The following is what I should be pleased to have you accept as 
my special report from Door county: 

In this county, with the exception of the ever present and very nu- 
merous " kicker," public sentiment runs high in favor of long terms, lib- 
eral appropriations, good salaries to good teachers, regular attendance 
of pupils, and prompt attention to the duties of the school by both 
teachers and pupils. There are many who know of the institute, the 
teachers' meeting, and the summer school; and inquire, "was our teacher 
there?" There are many who ask not where can we get a cheap teacher, 
but who will give us a good school. Teachers holding second and first 
grade certificates are in demand, that is, those who are active in teachers' 
meetings. 

The condition of schoolhouses has, for the last few years, received 
much attention; and we now have but few " ought-to-be-oondemned " 
schoolhouses left and in use. The matter of proper ventilation and 
proper heating is beginning to receive some attention. 

On the condition of outhouses, I can not boast. In some localities it 
seems that special effort is made to keep those necessaries in as filthy a 
condition as possible, while in other localities they are kept in fair or- 
der. I have expended much energy in trying to remedy this matter but 
without much success. Sometimes when things became unbearable, the 
school board was instructed to tear away the old buildings and put new 
ones in their places; but as the new buildings would not keep themselves 
clean, they, too, were soon in a filthy condition. Finally I noticed that 
one of our teachers was of a very orderly disposition. I noticed, that, 
whenever I took a book from his shelves and left it upon the desk, he 
immediately picked it up, and put it in its place upon the shelf. The 
floor was always swept, and every thing was kept in its proper order and 
place. I mentioned the condition of the outhouses to him, and he had 
already noticed them, but had made no especial effort for the better, but 
without my suggesting it, promised that I would find things in better 
condition when I came again, and improvements were made at once. 
The board was not notified, but the work was done by the pupils. See- 
ing how much might be accomplished in this direction, Mr. Kussell last 
winter, in another school, took another step in advance. After seeing to 
it that the buildings were in as good condition as they could very well 
be placed (they were poor, old, and built of rough lumber), he put a 
broom in each, and told the pupils that they would be expected to keep 
the buildings in order, and report to him any thing disorderly or un- 
cleanly, asked for volunteers to help him carry out his plan and, of 
course, the whole school volunteered. Next a roll of toilet paper was 
placed in each; and the pupils were told that what was furnished for 
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their use was to be used, but not wasted. He did not tell them that 
public buildings should not be mutilated, because punishment would 
follow; but the schoolhouse and outbuilding were theirs, and they 
ought to take pride in keeping them in the very best condition. I vis- 
ited the buildings twice during the year, and both times I found them 
clean and nicely trimmed with cedar boughs, and according to the re- 
port of the teacher, the children were not wasteful. It may be said that 
these results might be reached in certain districts but not in all. Mr. 
Hussell accomplished all he undertook in three different schools, and 
with very different children. 

I believe in this as in all other reforms in our schools, reform must go 
from superintendent to teacher and from teacher to the community. 

The order of the State Superintendent to free high schools, that if those 

E laces were not placed in good condition their share of state help would 
e withheld, can do but little good unless there is a desire on the part of 
teacher and pupil to keep them in order. 

All our schools are working under the graded course. Teachers are 
instructed in the use of the IVIanual and they make very good use of it. 
The Manual, one or two good educational journals, White's Pedagogy, and 
Swett's Methods are found on nearly every teacher's desk. Much good has 
been accomplished in our teachers' meetings. These are in every sense 
teachers' meetings, the meeting is theirs and not the superintendent's. 
The teachers are expected to carry out a regular program and to make 
the meeting helpful to one another. The superintendent shows his 
interest in the work by being present and helping in whatever way he can. 
The town district libraries are well patronized in those districts where 
the teacher takes the proper interest in reading. In most of the schools the 
pupils do much reading; in some, however, the books are so many useless 
things. But each year adds to the list of reading schools. 

When every teacher makes a demand for a good library, I have no doubt 
but it will be supp ied. Our teachers are rapidly reaching that point, and 
the library will soon be looked upon as a necessity and will be found in 
every schoolroom. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. L. Damkobhler, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, 

Dear Sir:— The year ending June 30th, 1894, witnessed a steady 
growth and general improvement in the schools of this county. The 
schoolhouses afford ample accommodations for the children who attend 
them. AH are furnished with patent seats and most of them have been 
built with reference to good sanitary conditions and the convenience of 
the public. Each school has a set of wall maps, a reading chart, globe 
and free text-books. All but two schools have been provided with slate- 
stone blackboards, and about one- half have physiological charts. 

Twenty. six schools were maintained, an increase of five over the pre- 
vious year. 

Thirty-six certificates were granted, seven of which were of the sec- 
ond and twenty- nine of the third grade. No limited certificates were 
issued. 

All of the schools are organized under the Course of Study. Three 
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pnpils— the first in the county — completed the course aad received the 
commoa school diploma last June. 

The schools o( this county — with the exceptiou of one town— are 
organized under the township system. As it worlcs here, this is vastly 
preferable to the independent district system. Schools are maintained 
at less expense, are in every way more nearly uaiform throughout a 
town, and the superintendent — workini{ through a smaller number of 
school boards — can do much more efficient work. Another advantage 
that results from this system is the greater length of time that teachers 
remain in the same place. Teachers are hired for the school year'and 
frequently stay two or three years in the same school. 

All of the towns in the county have taken advantage of the library 
law and in every town there is the begianing of a school library. The 
results have been very gratifying. Everywhere the books have been 
eagerly read both by parents and children. The books have been se- 
lected from the lists furnished by the department and prove to have 
been wisely recommended. 

Though no aid was received from the state, a very profitable two days' 
institute was held in February that was attended b; all but two of the 
teachers in the county. 

Very respectfully, 

G. G. Williams. 



POND DU LAC COUNTY. 

There is a healthy educational (sentiment in thi^ county at preeeut, and 
interest in public education is steadily increasing. If there is any one 
thing that has created an impetus and desire for higher educational attain- 
ments, it is the subject of graduation from the common schools. During 
the present term, the number of gradaatea in 1893, was 4S; and for the 
present year 153; maUng a total of 197 for the term. 

The length of terms varies with the sentiment of the patrons. While 
our villages and the more promioent rural communities maintain from 
eight to ten months of school, other cammuaities are content with six 
months, or rather 11k it at the legal limit. In rural districts, the larger 
boys and girls only atteod during the mid winter term. 

Appropriations differ very widely. A few districts never raise a dollar 
by direct taxation; still the funds on hand are large on account of the 
enormous school population. On the other band, some districtsare always 
in debt, and never try to have money enough on hand to pay their debts 
promptly. 

The improvement in the general condition of school buildings has been 
marked during the past two years. The village of Rcsendale has juat 
finished a $5,500 building; and with the opening of the school year they 
expect to have their school placed upon the free high school list, making 
the sixth in the county. Brandon contemplates the erection of a new- 
school building to be Hnished in 1896, at a cost of $11,000; while Camp- 
belUport has just appropriated $1.0111) for a new graded school buildiag. 

The introduction of the course of stmiy has done much to unify the 
work of the school room. Nearly all of our teachers are familiar with the 
manual, and grade their schools upon that basis. The growing sentiment 
among our teachers and patrons, in favor of the graded system of school 
work, is largely due to the continued and untiring efforts of some of my 
predecessors, our institute conductors, and our leading educators. 
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The teachers' meetings have been revived during the present term 
and teachers are beginning to realize the benefits obtained. The whole 
number held in this county since January, 1893, is seventeen, and all 
but one were conducted under my supervision. Our leading educators 
and teachers have co-operated with me in making these gatherings a 
success. Several of our leading educators from Milwaukee and Oshkosh 
have been selected at various times to contribute to our program, and 
our teachers have usually contributed toward paying the expenses of 
these gentlemen. The normal extension work was taken up by a goodly 
number of our teachers last year, and it is encouraging to note that 
many of these are now contemplating taking a course of instruction at 
our normal schools. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circle work has been taken up in this county 
and I am pleased to note that nearly one-half of our teachers have vig- 
orously pursued the course outlined and all are loud in their praise of 
the benefits received from a systematic course of reading. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have also organized a Teachers' Sum- 
mer Normal School. The branches taught are all those required for 
county certificates. The attendance has been remarkable, and the re- 
sults are plainly shown by the desire on the part of the teachers to hold 
a higher grade of certificate. 

TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 

The township library is the only topic in which, I regret to say, our 
growth has been slow. In January, 1893, only three of the twenty-one 
towns of this county had libraries. At present there are six towns which 
have made the venture; but it has only been ac^complished by untiring 
exerticfns to work up a better public sentiment for a higher grade of lit- 
erature. From my observation in the schoolroom, I have found that the 
pupils who have access to the libraries are more intelligent readers, and 
that these towns also furnish a larger quota of common school graduates. 

Respectfully, 

W. H. Ferber. 

ISuperintendent. 



GRANT COUNTY. 

Hon. O. E.Wells, State Superintendent. 

Dear Sir: Under cover of another date I send you my annual report. 
You will observe a slight increase in the number of children of school 
age. This is an encouraging feature as year by year these reports have 
recorded a falling off Many districts have taken steps toward adopting 
text-books, and especial attention has been given to this subject at my 
office. Considerable work has been done by the teachers in grading 
their schools according to the Manual and more would be done were it 
not for the continual cnaage of teachers, and the lack of a suitable 
school register. I have tried to secure the use of Harvey's Register, 
but as any register is allowed, the cheapest is often bought, and but 
little is recorded except the names and ages of the students, and record 
of attendance. The records of district clerks are often carelessly kept, 
and when new clerks are elected their reports are necessarily incom- 
plete. From this fact we rarely get correct reports on certain topics, 
such as schools graded according to the course of study, districts that 
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have adopted a set of text-books, volumes in library, and many other 
items which would give the clerk trouble to get. There are in the county 
more than three hundred and fifty qualified teachers while only two 
hundred and eighty are needed to fill all positions in the public schools. 
The standard of of qualification is as high as it can consistently be held. 
The cause of the large amount of teachers in the county lies in the fact 
that there are twelve high schools and a normal school in this county 
and each is furnishing teachers in its graduates and undergraduates. 

The result is much competition, low wages. District oflftcers are in- 
clined to hire the cheaper and less competent teachers. Nearly all the 
country schoolhouses lack ventilating arrangements, having been built 
without reference to light, pure air, or heating conveniences, but for 
mere seating capacity. Houses now building are better in this respect, 
both in architecture and conveciences. 

I have but little encouragement in the matter of the town library. 
But two towns in the county withheld public money for that purpose. 
So long as the town treasurers regard the law as optional, no matter 
what the needs existing, but little change will be made. Jamestown has 
for town clerk a teacher^ one who knows the needs of the schools, and 
knows how to do his part of the work, consequently, Jamestown with- 
holds money each year and applies it to the proper purpose. I have 
during the past year hired a clerk to do much of my ofi^ce work and 
have spent more time in holding teachers' meetings and in visiting 
schools. I have thus come in contact with patrons and teachers and 
can readily see the results in greater interest and increased eflaciency in 
school work. I note that especially in the graded schools there is sgi in- 
creased tendency to permanency in the teachers position, but in the 
country districts but little change. Some improvement is seen in grad- 
ing the country school and I regard this to the insistent use of the Man- 
ual as a basis for work. I am especially pleased to receive supplies of 
the revised edition, and wish to increase the demand for it and its use 
in the public schools. ^ 

Chas. H. Nye, 
Superintendent of Schools. 



GREEN COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

The necessity of a good common school education is generally acknowl- 
edged. Statistics show, however, that there are several hundred children 
in the county, between the ages of 7 and 18, wbo have not attended school 
twelve weeks or more during the year. Statistics, in this particular, are 
siogularly unreliable, but it is fair to assume that there are in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred children between these ages who have not been 
enrolled. 

The grading of our country schools according to the course of study has 
resulted in more systematic and effective instruction. All teachers now 
take the manual as a guide in organizing and conducting their schools. 
The fact that 75 pupils from 86 different schools have graduated during the 
past year speaks well for the common schools of Green county. 

During the past year eight sectional teachers' meetings, besides the two 
meetings of the county association have been held. I have also held a 
series of nine meetings with school officers for the diEcu^sion of the text- 
book question, the teacher's tenure of office, the township library law, and 
other matters pertaining to the application of the school law and the offi- 
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cial managemeot of our schools. These meetings were held with some 
gratifying results, though the attendaDce at some places was very small. 

The town«hip library law expeiiences considerable opposition in this 
county, principally due to mistakes made in the selection of books and the 
management of these libraries in townships which gave this law an early 
trial. 

Written work in our country schools has been made more effective by 
requiring the preservation and submission to my inspection of all such 
work not purely mechanical. Uniform paper is furnished for this purpose 
from my oflSce. 

An educational department has been added to our county fair. 

John Zimmerman, 
Superintendent of Schools, 



IRON COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent— 

Dear Sir:— In answer to your request for a special report I forward 
the following brief account of my supervision of the schools of Iron 
county: 

Only a comparatively small portion of the county being populated, 
the schools, of which there are twelve, are close together, thus making 
supervision easy and simplifying the conditions for teachers' meetings. 

Iron county contains one free high school, with a corps of seven 
teachers. The whole number of teachers engaged is twenty- three, all 
of the schools with the exception of the Hurley High being district 
schools. A new school district has been recently organized at Mercer, 
in the town of Vaughn, where a schoolhouse is in course of construction. 

During the last year an organization known as the Iron County 
Teachers' Association was organized, the first of the kind in this county. 
Most of the teachers were active members. They were organized into 
three divisions which held separate meetings at convenient points every 
two weeks. The three divisions met every six weeks in Hurley at 
*' union " meetings. Leading educational topics were discussed, meth- 
ods, school management, and the various studies of the different grades 
were the absorbing topics, which created a surprising amount of enthu- 
siasm among the teachers. The association received much encourage- 
ment from school boards and patrons. 

Township libraries are established in all the towns this year for the 
first time, the treasurers having agreed to withhold the money for that 
purpose, and though the amount this year is necessarily small, each 
town will have sufficient to form a nucleus which will in the course of a 
few years grow into substantial libraries. 

Arbor day was observed in many of the schools by appropriate exer- 
cises. I sent an outline program to each teacher of exercises, etc., which 
were modified by the teachers to suit existing needs. We took occasion 
to have repairs made, grounds cleaned, fences built and apparatus sup- 
plied. 

Of the three towns in the county, two are organized under the town- 
ship system, and a movement is now on foot to reorganize the remain- 
ing town of Vaughn under the same system. 

For a while the school clerks manifested a tendency to hire young 
and inexperienced teachers at a smaller salary than had been paid to 
more experienced teachers. This course was not justified by the re- 
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suits, conseqaently this tendency is rapidly diminishing. Young teach- 
ers, provided they are qualified by education and fitness for the work, 
have accomplished quite as good work as their older sisters in the pro- 
fession. They exhibited more real enthusiasm, which if sometimes mis- 
directed at least did the school no harm and the teacher a great' deal of 
good. 

Kathleen M. Nicholson, 

County Superintendent, 



KEWAUNEE COUNTY. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, 

Dear sir;— I beg leave to report the following: 

The past year has been a year of great development and advancement 
and although many of our schools do not come up to the required stand- 
ard, the rapid strides onward and upward have been everywhere notice- 
able. 

Every school in the county is now organized an \ run in accordance 
with the graded course of study and there is no longer any doubt as to 
the advisability of pushing this work vigorously along the line of the 
manual in a systematic manner so as to stimulate the pupil on through 
the successive grades to graduating with honor at completion. 

Graded course examinations were held in different parts of the county 
for those who had completed the course of study. -Great interest and 
enthusiasm were aroused at tho^e examinations; nearly one hundred 
applicants presented themselves for the whole or part of the ex amination 
of which 32 passed successfully and received diplomas 

During the past three years this work has been pursued arduously and 
we now have a nice library connected with every school in the county 
composed of works selected and classified so as to meet the wants of the 
different grades of the common schools. The reading matter of these 
books is pure, of a lofty sentiment and thoroughly educational in char- 
acter, and each and every library throughout the county contains a 
storehouse of knowledge to meet the wants of pupils of all ages and dif- 
ferent stages of advancement. In three years, 2,785 volumes have been 
put in the township libraries at a cost of $1,633.77 and during the past 
year the books were drawn 18,764 times by the pupils and read at home 
besides the innumerable times they were used in school as reference and 
otherwise. 

Arbor Day was observed almost unanimously throughout the county 
and the teachers and pupils are deserving of great credit for making it 
a general success. A literary program was carried out in each school 
appropriate for the occasion. Four hundred sixty-one trees were 
planted, rubbish was removed, fences were fixed up, flower beds made 
and in several districts fruit trees were set out. 

This worK is important and can not receive too much encouragement 
for it teaches the pupils a lesson in horticulture and cleanliness that 
will never be forgotten and in the near future the school ground will be 
the most attractive spot in the district, if those improvements continue, 
and a place where the pupils will be eager to resort to. 

Yours respectfully, 

R. A. MooBE, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
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LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 

• 

To The State Supebintendent: 

The distribution of classification records begun by my predecessor was 
completed. By means of tbese the teachers were enabled to more easily 
classify their schools according to the Course of Study and successive 
teachers can easily continue work where left off. From duplicate reports 
sent to me each time I am enabled to keep familiar with work being done 
and advise concerning same whenever a personal visit is imposeible. I 
may say all our Common Schools are graded. 

During the past two years seven new schoolhouses have been erected 
and additional departments have been erected in three of our graded 
schools. In the construction of the new schoolhouses, arrangements have 
been made for better ventilation and for the general health and comfort 
of occupants. Ventilation in the ordinary school-house is poorly arranged 
for and is one source of disorder in some schools. 

Arbor Day has caused a more general interest in making school property 
neat and attractive. Grounds have been fenced, trees planted and pride 
has been aroused to a considerable degree. 

In 1893 there was a delinquency of 10 per cent, of number of children 
between 7 and 13 who attended s<5hool 12 weeks or more. In 1894 reports 
show the per cent, to be reduced to less than seven — an encouraging de- 
crease. In 1893 I reported 7,007 children of school age in county, it 
being a continuation of decrease shown duriug a term of years. This year 
there are 7,185 between 4 and 20 years, a reversal of conditions heretofore 
existing. 

No other department of the work has been given more attention than 
the library law. It was my pleasure to report to the County Board that 
fourteen of the eighteen towns reserved the fund last year. This year 
another town has been secured, leaving only three towns to adopt the 
system. I am authoritatively informed that more towns reserved the fund 
in 1893 in this county than in any other in the state. I find success de- 
pends much upon vigilance of officers interested, and while in some towns 
the observance of a fixed custom in others it depends upon the present in- 
terest of treasurer and clerk in resisting an ever present and active infl- 
ence. 

Last winter three local institutes were held at each of seven centers. 
A manual was issued to teachers particularly specifying and outlining 
subjects to be treated, and program to be followed. These meetings being 
held at convenient places enabled all teachers to attend without much in- 
convenience. 

The institutes are productive of much good. On the Friday evenings 
previous to the meeting, a Normal school extension lecture was delivered 
by one of the faculty of Platteville State Normal School. This seems to be 
a new departure of the work of this school, and the efilect is now being 
felt by a healchier intf;rest along the various lines of our work. 

The lectures were attended by school officers, teachers and patrons of 
schools reaching those for whom they were intended. From the fact that 
our schools cannot be any better than the people want them shows the ne- 
cessity for raising, if possible, the ideal of perfection. 

The cost of these lectures (traveling and local expenses) was defrayed by 
local institutes in some cases and in others by collections at lectures. The 
former plan was more satisfactory. 

Teachers^ wages in this county are on the increase. The average wages 
paid male teachers is $45 77, to females, $25 36. The fault of low wages 
paid for the teachers does not rest entirely with school boards, as some ap- 
plicants for positions underbid each other in their contention for place. 
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AllcO'Operation baa been given me in mf work by all concerned, and 
nlule school officers maj not often visit the Ecbool over whicb they exer- 
cise Buperviaion, tbey are very appreciative of attention given same by 
Bu perintendenL 

J. H, Nattkass. 



ONEIDA COUNTY. 

To TEE State Superintendent: 

TheschoolB of Oneida county number twenty six, with Iwenty-seven 
teachers, and are distributed as follows: Seventeen in the city of Rhine- 
lunder> Beven in lumbering tonne on tbe railroads and two cciin try schools. 
Tlie Echools of Rhinelander are under the county superintendent. 

In regard to these city BOboola, it is tbe aim of tbe board of education to 
maiiQtbem flrst-class in every respect; liberal appropriations have been 
made and bandaome buildings erected tojneettbe wantsof a rapidly grow- 
iuf; city, — the scbools the past eight years have increased from one teacher 
with twenty-five pupils to eighteen teachers with eight hundred pupila, 
Tliere is a library of about Ave hundred volumes, 

The other iHchoola of Oneida county are organized under tbe township 
EjEtem. Here one is enabled to see tbe good and the bad effects of the 
system as worked in Bparsety settled communities. In tbe town of Hazel- 
hurst the board of fcbool directors deeire to place a school whereever 
needed and furnish it with everything nefdful to maintain a good school 
during nine months of tbe year. In the town of Woodboro it is almost 
impotsible to establish anew ecbool. There are now two where there should 
be four. Outside the village of Woodboro Ihere is a log schoolhouse fur- 
nished with board seats, no blackboard, as primitive abuildineas could be 
f ounn forty years ago, and that too, built by private subscriplion because 
the school board refused to furnish anything but a teacher for six months; 
this in a town with an assessed valuation of two hundred and fifty thoue - 
aod dollars, maintaining only one school organized under the township 
system with free text books. Tbe trouble here is that until last year the 
the town consisted of one district, there was one man on the boa'rd, then 
he appointed a, secretary and they organized a new sub district, but the 
original sub district with a majority ot the board had complete control of 
tbe school organization. The school Mw should be amended to require at 
lesat three sub districts. 

The wages paid are HO per month and the length of term eight or nine 
iiioiitha. The tchools are not graded but during the past year the teachers 
have been trying to follow the Manual and grade their echoola, but a con- 
stant change of pupils due to the floating population found in our lumber- 
ing towna, makes tbe grading very difficult. Most of the teachers are 
yiiiiDg and inexperienced, 

Tt 1ms been impossible to arrange teachers' meetings which the teach- 
ers outside of the city can attend because they would have to travel long 
distances by rail and half a, dozen teachers could not got together at 
riiiy point in the county without consuming three or four days in the 
1 n 1 .. An institute of one week conducted by Pres, Pray was held at the 
III -iuningof tbe school year which all of the teachers ia the county 
\M.'i'> required to attend. The institute was interesting and successful 
uiiil its influence extended into the work of the schools throughout the 
yfar. 
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One town has established a township library. I have not urged it as I 
would, if I had not wished to first get the schools, most of which are 
recently organised, furnished with necessary supplies: but in my annual 
report to the school boards in June, I urged the establishment of librar- 
ies and hope to see some action "taken this year. 

It is intended to require a moderate standard of qualification in schol- 
arship of teachers for the wages are good. In conclusion, I would say 
that the schools and the conditions are improving and on the whole the 
outlook is encouraging for good schools in the pounty. 

Mrs. Mary Howe Shelton, 
Superin tendent. 

Dated, Rhinelander, Wis., August 6th, 1894. 



OZAUKEE COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

During the past year forty-five male and thirty-two female teachers 
were employed. All schools retained their teachers for the whole school 
year, with the exception of a single district in which a male teacher was 
employed for the winter term, and a female taught the spring term. As 
a class our teachers are progressive and eager to do good work. More 
than two-thirds of them were members of the Wisconsin Teachers' 
Reading Circle during the past year, profiting by the lessons learned 
from SwetVs Methods and The Schoolmaster in Literature, This year a 
still larger number have joined the Circle. All testify that it pays them to 
read books pertaining to their profession. During the year four general 
and a number of local teachers' meetings were held, all largely attended. 
Much interest and efficiency was added to the general meetings by the 
presence of some prominent educators from neighboring counties, who 
took part in the program. 

Forty-two pupils from seventeen different schools completed the 
course of study last year and were awarded diplomas, while this year 
there were forty-one graduates from eighteen different schools. Gradu- 
ating exercises were held in the majority of the schools that had gradu- 
ates. Besides serving to interest patrons in school affairs, these exer- 
cises have proved to be a most powerful incentive for pupils to strive 
for graduation. 

An educational exhibit of the schools of this county was held at the 
la3t county fair at Cedarburg. Many hundred entries were made, con- 
sisting of outline maps, letters, drawings, specimens of penmanship, 
copy books, botanical specimens, bookkeeping sets, primary busy work, 
etc. Patrons as well as teachers were thus enabled to inspect school 
work of an excellent character. All this has been a stimulus to better 
school work. Cash prizes amounting to $142 were awarded, the judges 
being County Superintendents Wahle, Keeley, and Strassburger and Prof. 
Mapel. Twenty-one pupils took part in the declamatory and sixty-one 
in the spelling contests, representing every town in the county. This 
year the prizes for the educational exhibit will be books instead of cash. 

Although our teachers are earnest advocates of the township library 
system, only three towns have ever withheld money for this purpose, 
and more earnest work needs be done along this line. It is hoped that 
the day is not far distant when each district wiU have a suitable library. 
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Arbor Day was generally observed and more trees were planted than 
ever before. At the Holy Cross school more than two hundred trees 
were planted. A number of " memorial " trees were planted in memory 
of such men as Washington, Columbus, Longfellow, State Supt. O. E. 
Wells, Hon. J. Sterling Morton, originator of the Arbor Day and others. 
The last named gentleman, Mr. Morton, kindly sent his cabinet picture, 
together with a copy of " Ode for Arbor Day," by S. F. Smith, for each 
school and department in the county. The venerable Rev. S. F. Smith, 
author of " America," sent an autograph copy of this interesting new 
song. All this helped to arouse a wonderful interest in Arbor Day. The 
parochial schools vied with the public schools in celebrating the day. 
Each teacher received a copy of " Arbor Day Lieaves " containing suit- 
able programs, and an Arbor Day circular was sent to each teacher as 
well as to each district clerk. 

Memorial day was fittingly observed by the schools in session. The 
W. S. Hancock Post, G. A. R., furnished each school with a program of 
appropriate exercises, together with a circular calling attention to the 
importance of teaching patriotism in the schools. 

This year Washington's birthday was celebrated in a patriotic manner, 
each teacher being furnished with a printed program of exercises. Each 
school and each department of the graded schools received a life-size 
crayon lithograph of Washington, so that now each school in Ozaukee 
county is adorned with the picture of the man who was '* first in peace, 
first in war, and fix st in the hearts of his countrymen." 

H. F. Fehlandt, 

SupsHntendent 



RICHLAND COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent: 

Sir. — The regular examination for graduation from the upper form in 
the country schools was given in February, 1893. Seventy-three pupils 
passed the examination and received the diploma. A number of such 
pupils, however, held the diploma from the examination of 1892. 

A great many districts have not yet adopted a list of text-books 
and in many of those districts where such a list has been adopted the 
law has not been fully enforced, ard as a consequence a great variety of 
text-books is to be found in almost every district. In my letters to dis- 
trict boards I have urged upon them the necessity of living close to the 
law in this matter. 

The question of a good schoolhouse does not need to be urged in a 
very great many districts in our county, but another question, one of 
a great deal of importance, does need agitating; that is a question of 
decent and comfortable outhouses. Comparatively litt)*^ attention is 
paid to this matter. Teachers are hired to teach and ard expected to 
teach our children to be modest, manly and womanly, and to give chil- 
dren instruction in such rules and laws as will tend to keep them in 
good health, and yet by reason of the faulty construction or long-stand- 
ing of many outhouses these very laws are controverted by the sur- 
roundings on the school grounds. 

If school boards would visit their schools oftener than they do I am 
of the opinion that many of the things that now are seemingly neglected 
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would receive attentioD. By visit iDg the schools the teacher will be 
more encouraged and interested through the interest made manifest. 

And now I come to the question of township libraries. A great deal 
of opposition is offered to these in some towns, and the reason for the 
opposition is hard to find. At one time there might justly have 
been an objection to them considering that the books offered were be- 
yond the ordinary school pupil to comprehend. But now since that ob- 
jection has been removed by the selection of a list of books that are 
clearly comprehensible by all or nearly all of the pupils, it seems to me 
that that opposition ought to be quite materially lessened. In some 
towns I have taken the pains to look up the cause of the failure to 
maintain these libraries, and I am convinced that the most strenuous 
opposition comes from the wealthier class of people who have no chil 
dren to send to school. They feel that the tax is to heavy too bear. Let 
us see how much it would be in Bichland county. Six thousand seven 
hundred and ninety children at 10 cents each would amount to $679 a 
year to be expended in books. The amou::5t of money held in the dis- 
trict treasuries from year to year if placed on interest at 6 per cent, 
would more than overbalance the sum asked to be withheld for school 
libraries. In some towns of course the interest would be a little less 
than the amount required, but only in very few. 

But it is not alone from a money point of view that we should look at 
this question. The books for these libraries are selected with the great- 
est care. Most of them treat upon the leading branches taught in our 
schools. Some are general reference books and some are books of 
choice selections. So you can see, gentlemen, children are surrounded 
by the best of book influences, and as a consequence are very apt to be- 
come readers of good books. School work will be more interesting by 
reason of books of reference that tend to make the study of any branch 
mean more than can possibly be given through a text- book itself. Day 
after day children read the same thing over and over. They become 
tired of the work. You thought it monotonous when you were in 
school, they think so now . So why not give them this needed variety? 

Previous to " Arbor Day," April 28, lfc93, there was mailed to every 
district in the county the circular prepared by the state superintendent 
and also a letter of instructions from the county superintendent. Re- 
ports were received from seventy-two schools showing that Arbor Day 
had been observed. In some of the districts an immense amount of 
work was accomplished. The school yards show it. Children were 
taught to care for their school grounds and to keep them in better 
shape. Of the 1,7C0 or more votes cast for a state tree by Eichland 
county children, over 1,000 were for hard maple. I firmly believe that 
Arbor Day is a fixture with the children of our county. 

Compulsory education is a question in my mind that requires a great 
deal of study. Shall we force the children to go to scbool or shall we 
leave it to the good sense of the American people to work out the an- 
swer to this question? 

Force, I believe, is not just what is needed. " Better to lead than to 
drive." First exhaust all honest endeavors before resorting to force. 
The children are not always to blame for being out of school. In many 
cases the parents alone are responsible. They should be made to feel 
the effects. Very truly yours, 

J. M. Ferebee. 
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SHAWANO COUNTY. 

To THE State Superintendent : 

The last school census returned eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty- six (8,426) pupils of school age. 

There are ninety-se\en schools, requiring one hundred and nine 
teachers when all are in session. 

Teachers are required to follow the Manual so far as circumstances 
permit. As a rule, there is no trouble in securing compliance with the 
request. 

To enforce this requirement, reports in duplicate, showing the follow- 
ing items, are demanded at the close of each term: 

1. Standing of each pupil in each branch studied during the term. 

2. Pupils of each class and work done during the term. 

3. Program used during the term. 

4. Explanations and suggestions by the outgoing teacher. 

One of these reports is left with the clerk for the succeeding teacher, 
and the other is forwarded to the county superintendent and put on 
file in his office for reference. 

This plan has been in operation over two years, and works to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

Through its aid, each teacher has the exact information needed at 
the beginning of a new term, and the work is resumed on a reliable 
basis without worry to the teacher or loas to pupils. 

In general, districts have very good schooihouses. The few. old-time 
log structures that remain will soon be replaced by modern buildings. 
At Tigerton, a four- room brick schoolhouse, warmed by steam, has 
been erected the past year. An eight-room building has been decided 
on for Wittenberg, and will be erected at once. There is a strong senti- 
ment in these places for the establishment of a free high school in con- 
nection with the graded schools already organized. At Birnamwood, a 
vote favorable to the establishment of a free high school was taken at 
the annual meeting. 

The plan of supplying each school with lists of test questions, for 
graduation from the common school course, has been continued with 
satisfactory results. Although the percentage of graduates is small, 
the effect upon the schools at large has been very satisfactory. It is 
one of the principal factors in bringing the schools into conformity with 
the course laid down in the Manual. 

The township library interest seems to be gaining in favor. Six 
towns report money withheld for the purchase of books. This is a 
larger number than has heretofore reported favorably. I think the 
judicious selection of books has had much to do with the change of 
sentiment. 

The necessity for doing some professional reading has been em- 
phasized, and as a result, a larger number has enrolled in the Reading 
Circle than during previous years. 

A summer school, the first held in Shawano county, was organized by 
Supt. Roberts during the month of July. The school was well attended, 
there being an enrollment of fifty- seven. Supt. Roberts and Prof. M. P. 
Cady, of Birnamwood were instructors. 

The school was immediately followed by a very successful institute 
conducted by W. C. Hewitt, assisted by W. J. Pollock. Considering 
the fact that a portion of Shawano county has been but recently settled, 
together with the diversity as to nationality, the schools undoubtedly 
compare favorably with those of other counties of the state. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. D. Roberts, 
County Superintendent of SehooU. 
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WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

To THE State Supebinte!Jdent: 

There is shown an increasing desire to improve the condition of our 
schools. This is manifest in seeliing the services of teachers of better 
scholarship and greater experience; also in making more liberal provis- 
ion for school supplies. Many districts have daring the past year pur- 
chased oatline maps, charts, etc., for the use of their schools. 

sohoolhouses and outhouses. 

The schoolhouses, with the exception of four or five buildings, are in 
a good condition. Daring my term as superintendent I have made 
special effort to have the condition of the outhouses bettered, and I am 
pleased to state that much good has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Some of the school boards, at times, were rather slow in acting 
upon my suggestions, regarding the deplorable condition of the out- 
houses and in several instances I enforced the very limited executive 
rights of a superintendent with good results. I would respectfully sug- 
gest a change in the last as to the amount of money which a superin- 
tendent may compel a school board to expend for repairs, etc., making 
it seventy-five or one hundred dollars instead of twenty-five, which it is 
now. It seems to me there is little or no danger of a superintendent's abus- 
ing his power by compelling a school board to make unnecessary ex- 
penditures; on the other hand, there are many times when he could 
exercise this right to the great advantage, of patrons pupils and teachers. 

I would also suggest a change in the law regulating the age of appli- 
cants for certificates. I find ic a very difficult matter to say to a would 
be teajher or school board that my only objection is age, many districts 
being anxious to employ such teachers on aco >unt of the wages. It is 
true some have performed good work, and yet others of equal ability fail 
for various reasons, the priacipal of which are, first, a lack of judgment 
to meet emergencies that are so liable to arise in the schoolroom; 
second, a lack of self reliance; and last but not least, the school boards 
and patrons themselves who urged the school upon them, have no confi- 
dence in the judgment and ability of the teacher to control unmanage- 
able pupils, and as often condemn the action of the teacher as that of 
the offender. The schools of this county are all quite well graded; quite a 
number are graded strictly in accordance with the Manual; the 
remainder follow the suggestions and requirements of the Manual so far 
as it is practicable. 

O. E. Pederson, 

Co, Superintendent, 
j— Supt 
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State Supbrintendbnt. 



Enrollment and Attendance, 



ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE — 1892-8. 



Counties— Exclusive of cities under 
citj superintendent. 



Totftls. 



Adams 

Asbland 

Barron 

Bajfleld 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett , 

Calumet 

Cbippevra 

CJark 

Columbia 

Crawford 
no«o 3 l8t dist . 
^*"«l2d dist., 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Florence 

Fond du Lac 

Forest 

Qrant 

Green 

Green Lake 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jimeau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Langlade'. 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

OcoDto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

BIchland 



Enrollment in Pttbuc Schools. 



No. 
between 
4 and 20. 



276,840 



8.008 

bOS 
4,232 

710 
5,197 
4,006 
1,162 
3,777 
4,471 
4,990 
4,713 
8,737 
5,9b9 
4,787 
7,809 
3,468 

454 
4.741 
3,6H6 

624 
6,219 

203 
9,455 
4,799 
2,596 
5,381 

878 
4,160 
5,858 
4,725 
1,922 
4,155 
2,708 
5,248 
1,251 

917 
7,814 
5,089 
2,291 
2,556 
4.675 
6,380 
2,742 

951 
5,176 
3,034 
1,685 
5,450 
8,914 
8,792 
1,269 
3,168 
5,780 



Under 4 



Over 20 



4 
5 

• • 

1 
4 
4 
2 
6 
8 
1 
1 



12 

8 
8 
2 
3 
2 
2 
4 



14 
1 
4 



8 
5 

2* 
8 

"\ 
1 

8 
8 



231 


680 


7" 


8 • 

• ■ • • • • • 

11 


• • • • • ■ ■ 

2 


"is' 

2 



2 

5 

24 



2 

IC 
8 

16 
6 
9 

22 

16 
9 
6 

17 

11 

12* 

28 
15 

9 
16 

1 
23 
17 
22 

4 

3 

82* 



2 

6 
1 
5 
2 
21 
2 

'*4' 

2 

5 

8 

14 

18 

1 

8 

20 



Total No. who have 
atVd public aehool. 




1,100 

884 
2,204 

217 
2,610 
2,079 

593 
1,921 
2, '^3 
2,514 
2,521 
1,878 
8,246 
2,580 
4,109 
1,748 

245 
2,165 
1,860 

806 
3,829 

103 
4,889 
2,516 
1,415 
2,726 

418 
2,164 
3,033 
2,466 

909 
2,126 
1,854 
1,354 

656 

454 
4,141 
2,676 
1,127 
1,264 
2,281 
8,197 
1,440 

499 
2,650 
1,691 

869 
2,444 
2,090 
1,886 

754 
1,450 
2,901 



999 



1,984 

258 
8,473 
1,942 

575 
1,868 
2,128 
v,479 
8,460 
1,879 
8.117 
8,268 
8,750 
1,682 

218 
2,355 
1,747 

8 8 
8,890 

102 
4,701 
8,306 
1,251 
2,674 

468 
8,124 
2,846 
8.456 

981 
2,046 
1,211 
2,611 

665 

468 
8,680 
8,641 
1,164 
1,186 
2,088 
8,008 
1,309 

468 
8,585 
1,468 

881 
8,587 
1,740 
1,795 

678 
1,869 
8,983 
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Report of the 



Enrollment and Attendance. 



ENROLLMEJ^r AND ATTENDANCE-1893-3-Continuecl. 



Counties— Exclusive of cities uader 
city Bup«rintendent. 



■D^-t J Ist dist 
»o°^ 1 8d disc. 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sbeboygan ... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington. . 
Waukfsda... . 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wimoebago 

Wood 



Enrollment in Public Schools. 



No. 
between 
4 and 20. 



8,888 
2,304 
5,477 
6,054 

635 
4,627 
5,661 
],694 
4,917 
7,818 

869 
6,449 

964 
4,717 
7,210 
5,803 
8,883 
3,900 
3,980 



Under 4 


Overgo 


2 


12 


1 


7 


1 


9 


8 


15 


"9' 


""16"' 


5 


7 




1 


• • • • • « • 


18 


n 


40 


26 




7 


10 

1 
1 


• ■ • • • • 

1 


84 


8 


4 


24 


14 


18 


5 


10 


2 


2 



Total No. who have 
atVd public school. 



Male. 



1,710 
1,833 
2,748 
3,081 

279 
2,281 
2,821 

835 
2,530 
8,696 

180 
2,7-J4 

482 
2,484 
8,772 
2.S80 
2,0i0 
2,001 
2,014 



Female. 



1,687" 
1,8:9 
2,665 
2,826 

256 
2,28» 
9,767 

788 
2,405 
8,740 

114 
2,718 

484 
2,278 
3,572 
2,851 
1,846 
1,898 
1,970 



State Supbrintbndbnt. 



Teachers, and TounsMp Lihi-aries, 



TEACHERS AND TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 



Counties— Kx- 

cliiRiye of 

cities under 


Teachers. 


Township Lib&iriss . 


Teachers Employed. 


Teachers^ Average 
Wages. 


Whole No. 


Total 


city superin- 
tendent. 








vols, pur- 


amount 












chased 
since 


expended 
for books 
















Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


For 
males. 


For 
females. 


1887. 


since 1887. 


Totals 


S,008 


8,478 


10,481 


$43 70 


$29 48 


69,614 


$47,280 


Adams 


13 
6 


128 
27 


186 
32 


$32 00 
49 00 


$21 00 
42 00 


647 
300 


$649 


Ashland 


260 


Barron 


42 


168 


210 


42 00 


28 00 


648 


426 


Bayfield 


5 


80 


85 




•••••• •• 


640 


1,042 


Brown 


88 


60 


98 


47 00 


32 00 


2,952 


1,482 


Buffalo 


41 


86 


127 


41 00 


29 00 


1,102 


740 


Burnett 


4 


48 


47 


32 00 


82 00 


478 


360 


Calumet 


22 


68 


90 


43 00 


80 00 


1,483 


864 


Chippewa 


39 


212 


251 


89 00 


80 00 


964 


467 


Clark 


44 


176 


220 


41 00 


30 00 


1,144 


687 


Columbia 


47 


227 


274 


■ • • ••■■•• 




1,160 


928 


Crawford.. .. 


44 


182 


176 


32 00 


24 00 


1,184 


^ 786 


•n««.» 1 Istdlst. 
l>*°e «ddlst. 


25 


272 


297 


47 00 


80 00 


2,588 


1,296 


29 


172 


201 


64 00 


25 00 


1,400 


966 


Dodge 


08 


248 


816 


44 00 


80 00 


2,041 


1,420 


Uoor 


28 


57 


&0 


40 00 


30 00 


2,441 


1,596 


Douglas 


4 


22 


26 


• • • • • - • • 


•••••• •• 


883 


266 


Dunn 


88 


162 


200 


39 00 


29 00 


1,905 


1,682 


Eau Claire 


14 


128 


14^ 


58 00 


80 00 


2,000 


1,106 


Florence 


8 


18 


21 


67 00 


44 00 


40 


48 


Fonddu Lac.. 


40 


222 


262 


43 fO 


26 00 


908 


676 


Forest 


6 


8 


13 


40 00 


33 00 


70 




Grant 


S3 


380 


383 


49 00 


24 00 


755 


688 


Qreen 


61 


221 


272 


38 00 


27 00 


638 


270 


Green Lake. . . . 


83 


88 


116 


83 00 


24 00 


827 


242 


Iowa. 


26 


180 


206 


62 00 


25 00 


782 


640 




4 
29 


20 

142 


24 
171 


72 00 
38 00 


48 00 
2d 00 






Jackson 


2,068 


1,262 


Jefferson 


84 


171 


206 


54 00 


27 00 


2,602 


1,718 


Juneau 


24 


164 


188 


26 00 


25 00 


196 


190 


Kenosha 


17 


70 


87 


35 00 


80 00 


321 


184 


Kewaunee 


86 


87 


73 


40 00 


30 00 


2,048 


1,110 


La Crosse 


19 


72 


91 


40 00 


26 00 


1,143 


786 


La Fayette 


87 


177 


214 


40 00 


26 00 


2,106 


1,401 


Langlade 


12 


88 


95 


84 00 


34 00 


640 


806 


Lincoln 


8 


51 


59 


31 00 


8100 


••••••• •«• 




Manitowoc 


60 


100 


160 


50 00 


32 00 


761 


606 


Marathon 


60 


145 


205 


40 00 


31 00 


1,180 


965 


Marinette. ... 


13 


34 


47 


49 00 


36 00 


422 


318 


Marquette 


19 


78 


97 


33 00 


22 00 


506 


829 


Milwaukee. ... 


41 


58 


99 


68 00 


88 00 


511 


1,621 


Monroe 


39 


213 


262 


•••••■ ■■• 


*•••■• ■ • 


632 


846 


Oconto 


17 

8 

20 


58 

21 

151 


76 
24 

171 


41 00 


81 00 






Oneida 






Outagamie .... 


43 00 


28 00 


584 


482 


Ozaukee 


87 


40 


77 


61 00 


82 00 


588 


476 


Pepin 


12 


61 


73 






83 


688 


Pierce 


45 
80 


149 
182 


194 
162 






1,253 
1,086 


902 


Polk 


41 00 


81 00 


979 


Portage 


20 


180 


150 


41 00 


24 00 


612 


309 


Price 


7 


68 


76 


69 00 


37 00 


1,314 


784 
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Report of the 



Teachers, and Tottmship Libraries. 



TEACHERS AND TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES-Continued. 



OomrriBB— Ex- 
cluBive of 
cities under 
€Atj superin- 
tendent. 



Kadne 

Richland . . . . 
■p_^v (.iBtdlat. 
^^^ r«d diat. 

8t. Crolz 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan — 

Taylor 

Trempealeau . . 

Vernon 

Vila* 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington... 
Waukesha . . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago... 
Wood 



Tbachbks. 



Teachers Employed. 



Male. 



Female. 



It 


R6 


60 


191 


81 


132 


n 


187 


48 


149 


32 


187 


6 


88 


22 


122 


68 


102 


9 


63 


84 


123 


68 


247 


2 


8 


88 


194 


6 


81 


47 


82 


40' 


163 


ai 


1B6 


30 


163 


22 


140 


14 


110 



Total. 



106 
261 
168 
148 
197 
219 

88 
144 
165 

72 
167 
810 

10 
232 

37 
129 
203 
187 
)83 
162 
124 



Teachers'" Average 
Wages, 



For 
males. 



$42 00 
38 00 
45 00 

43 00 

44 00 



86 00 

'4800' 
44 00 
97 00 



66 00 
61 00 
60 00 
48 00 
37 00 
81 00 

66" OO' 



For 
females. 



$28 00 
24 00 
29 00 

27 00 

» • > ■ • ■ • 

28 OO 



29 00 

t • • • • 

82 00 
27 00 
24 00 



30 00 
82 00 

31 00 
80 00 
27 00 
23 00 

'29'66" 



TowvsHiP Libraries.- 



Whole No. 
▼ois. pur- 
chased 
since 

1887. 



400 
679 
486 
761 
1,729 
2,695 



428 

627 

867 

1,699 

2,061 



610 
670 
2,890 
8,291 
453 
286 

'7i8' 



Total 

amount 

expended 

for books 

since 1887. 



$801 

.294 

•376 

1,812 

1,792 



398 
364 
OM 

747 
1,278 



887 
418 
1,626 
2,091 
169 
112 

'462 



State Superintendent. 
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Enrollment and Attendance 



ENROLLMENT AND ATT EN DANCE— 1892-4. 



CouHTHES ExcLusivB OF Cjties Under 
City Supt. 



Total, 



Adams 

Ashlacd , 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia .. .. 

Crawf crd 

( Ist dist 
\ 2d dist. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Florence 

Fonddu Lac.., 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake.... 

Iowa 

Iron 



Dane 



Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee.... 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc... 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie . . . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pitrce , 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland . 
Tf^i. j 1st dist. 
*"*^ 1 5Jd dist. 
St. Croix 



In Public Schools. 



No. be- 
tween 4 and 
20. 



288,717 



2,322 

942 
4,094 
1,668 
4,911 
4,1« 
1,180 
3,i-06 
4.789 
5,141 
5,391 
6,708 
6,444 
4,773 
8,006 
3,606 

688 
6,0h5 
S,73C 

639 
6,186 

186 
8,707 
6,617 
2,66sj 
6,416 
36 
4,300 
7,050 
6,101 
2,016 
4,441 
2,950 
5,515 
1,046 

840 

810 
6,017 
2.479 
2,542 
6.574 
6,443 
2,889 
1,246 
6,246 
»,127 
1.745 
6,674 
4,125 
3,790 
1,266 
3,101 
5,801 
8,581 
2,620 
4,378 



Under 
4. 



804 


781 


4 


10 


1 


n 


• • • • • • ■ 


11 


6 


7 


3 


11 




9 


6 


6 


8 






9 



1 

4 
3 
5 
4 

• • • 

6 
6 
1 



6 

2 

11 

14 

1 



6 
40 

14 

ii" 

5 



6 

10 

3 



2 

7 



1 
8 



2 



1 



1 

14 

6 



8 



Over 
20. 



SO 

26 

28 

12 

6 

3 

4 

25 
23 

10 

88 
8 
4 

19 

23 

12 

21 

5 

6 

2 

22 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 



22 
2 

• • 

5 

1 

6 

24 

6 
8 
8 
29 
6 

• • • 

17 



Total No. Attrndikq 
Pub. School. 



Male. 



148,886 



1,082 

479 
2,827 

859 
3,486 
2,118 

631 
1,866 
2,480 
2,666 
2,867 
1,824 
3,361 
2,519 
4,181 
1,835 

311 
2,088 
1,947 

380 
3,211 
06 
4,941 
2,825 
1,409 
2,765 

427 
2,104 
8,009 
2,873 
1.025 
2,369 
1,448 
2,815 

688 

426 
4,293 
2,648 
1,243 
1,821 
2,858 
8,288 
1,496 

688 
2,698 
1,678 

912 
2,654 
2,211 
1,993 

912 
1,368 
2,926 
1,840 
1,812 
2,566 



Female. 



140,888 



1,016 

483 
2,118 

971 
2,450 
1,986 

960 
1,929 
2,273 
2,694 
2,719 
1,911 
3,046 
2.239 
3,767 
1,778 

801 
2,488 
1,818 

864 
8,044 
93 
5,144 
2,682 
1,276 
2,684 

426 
2,100 
2,741 
2,318 
1,015 
2,092 
1,850 
2,788 

677 

426 
3,819 
2,498 
1,242 
1,268 
2,605 
3,383 
1,396 

614 
2,550 
1,466 

841 
2,751 
1,942 
1,981 

843 
1,469 
2,910 
1,686 
1,861 
2,580 
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Report of the 



Enrollment and Attendance, 



ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE -Continued. 



Counties Exclusive of Cities Under 
City Supt. 



Sauk „ 

Sawyer . . 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

\ ilas 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington 

Waukeslia 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 



In Public Schools. 









( 

Total No. Attending 


No. be- 






Pub. School. 


tween 4 and 


Under 


Over 




20. . 


4. 


20. 












Male. 


Female. 


6,123 


3 


21 


3,037 


2,957 


552 






276 
2,457 


276 


4,:25 




3 


2,421 


5,748 




9 


3,7i3 


4,680 


],94l 




4 


986 


961 


3,125 




31 


2,563 


2,577 


7,696 


11 


53 


3,770 


8,84t 


476 


• • • • • ■ 


• • ■ • ■ 


261 


266 


5,019 


14 


50 


2,839 


2,778 


1,072 






" 562 


582 


^,115 




7 


2,725 2,388 


7,124 


8 


11 


3,680 3,427 


5,922 


5 


8 


8,717 2,918 


3,841 


5 


6 


1,745 


1,907 


3,673 


12 


14 


2,001 


1,896 


4,336 


1 


3 


2,207 


2,233 



State Supskintendent. 
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TeacJiern. 



TEACHERS— 1893-4. 



Counties Exclusive of Cities Under 


Teachers Employed. 


Teachers' A vxR age 
Wages. 


City Supt. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


For 
males. 


Fcr 
females. 


Total 


2,081 

12 

6 
46 

6 
28 
38 

6 
19 
34 
38 
49 
28 
89 
32 
72 
24 

5 
40 
18 

6 
4( 

3 
61 
45 
21 
26 

4 
36 
34 
23 
16 
37 
16 
34 
11 
11 
16 
57 
17 
16 
40 
42 
15 

3 
20 
46 
12 
48 
29 
28 
10 
11 
66 
24 
13 
42 


8,a5i 


10,432 


$31 00 




Adams 

Ash and 


104 
25 

152 
41 
66 
94 
40 
65 

204 

170 

2<;5 

123 

176 

179 

196 

52 

24 

163 

118 

13 

209 

9 

3'i9 

216 

99 

169 

18 

i 140 

161 

168 

74 

34 

71 

152 

64 

42 

91 

133 

86 

79 

69 

230 

64 

24 

129 

34 

60 

125 

132 

128 

66 

86 

198 

142 

127 

• 127 


116 

30 

198 

47 

93 

132 

46 

82 

238 

208 

274 

151 

214 

211 

268 

76 

2)j 

203 

136 

18 

2.50 

12 

393 

2eo 

120 

195 

22 

176 

195 

186 

90 

71 

87 

186 

75 

68 

157 

190 

63 

94 

109 

272 

79 

27 

149 

79 

72 

173 

161 

161 

76 

97 

259 

466 

140 

169 


$19 00 


Barron 






Bayfield 

Brown 


75 00 

44 00 

41 00 
81 00 

49 00 

• • • • • • • • • 

• • • * • • • 

45 00 

83 00 

45 00 

61 00 
44 00 
40 00 

42 00 

35 00 
53 00 
58 00 

40 00 

41 00 

50 00 

42 00 
32 00 

62 00 

68 00 
89 00 
55 00 
67 00 
89 00 
42 00 
44 00 

47 00 

36 00 
31 00 

• • • • • • • 

42 00 

46 00 
34 00 

69 00 
49 00 

48 00 

84 00 
41 00 

49 (0 
61 00 


46 00 
32 00 


BuftaJo 

Burnett 

Calumet ..... 


30 CO 
32 00 
81 00 


Chippewa 

Clark 


< • • • • - 


Columbia 


24 00 


Crawford 


24 00 


^^°® l2ddi8t 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire..' 


30 00 
27 00 
29 00 

31 00 
40 00 
29 00 
29 00 


Florence 


42 00 


Fond du Lac 


27 00 


Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 


37 00 
25 00 
20 00 
24 00 


Iowa 


25 00 


Ir<«n 

Jackson 


42 00 
28 00 


Jefferson 


28 00 


Juneau 

Kenosha 


26 00 
33 00 


Kewaunee ^ 


31 00 


Lacrosse 

La Fayette 


25 00 
25 00 


Langlade , 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 


34 00 
32 00 

81 00 
36 00 
22 00 


Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 


40 00 
24 00 
30 00 


Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 


21 00 
28 00 
3^00 


Pierce 


28 00 


Polk 


*"87'66" 
48 00 




Portage 

Price 


26 00 
87 00 


Racine 


62 00 29 00 


Richland 

"D>v-w S 1st dist 


86 00 
88 00 
41 00 


24 00 
80 00 


^<><^^ 1 2d .ist. :::..:.:::..;....::::.::. 


27 00 


St. Croix 
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Report of thk 



Teachers, 



TEACHERS -Continued. 



Counties Exclusive of Oitibs Under 


Tbaohers Employed. 


Teachers' Ayeraob 
Wages. 


City Supp. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


For 
males. 

$<6 00 
48 00 
81 00 
48 00 
89 00 
41 00 
89 00 

■ • • • • • 

. S4 00 

62 00 

63 00 
60 00 
39 00 
38 00 


For 
females. 


Sauk 

Sawyer 


83 
8 
26 
63 
16 
34 
56 
4 
30 
8 
47 
89 
35 
26 
16 
17 


208 

29 

102 

118 

66 

121 

2^9 

11 

198 

28 

87 

168 

149 

159 

142 

106 


286 

87 
128 
171 

81 
155 
285 

16 
228 

86 
134 
202 
184 
185 
168 
123 


$28 00 
36 00 


Shawano 

Sheboy eran 


29 00 
27 00 


Taylor 


32 00 


Trempealeau! 


27 00 


Vernon 


25 00 


Vilas 




Walworth 


80 00 


Washburn 

Washington 


84 00 
80 00 


Waukesha 


29 00 


Waupaca 


27 00 


Waushara 


24 00 


Winnebago 




Wood 


53 00 


80 00 



State Supbriniendent. 
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Teachers' Certificates. 
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Rbport of the 



Private Schools. 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1893-4. 





No. of 
schools. 


Tbachigus. 


Pupii^ 7 TO 18. 


CouirriBS bxclusiyb of Citiks. 


Male. 


Female. 
306 


Not attend 

ed public 

school. 


Have 

attended 12 

weeks or 

more. 


Totals 


368 


219 


11,979 


11,682 


Adams 












Ashland 


. ^ ... 

2 
2 

6 
4 


1 




46 
18 

889*" 

134 


34 


Barron 


8 
6 
9 
4 


90 


Bayfield 

Brown 




462 


1 
2 


115 


Buff al o 


89 


Burnett 




Calumet 


14 
3 
5 
5 


2 


14 
4 


264 
166 


602 


Chippewa 


150 


Clark 


.2 
2 


50 


Columbia 

Crawford 


6 


40 


61 


T^««« i Jstdist 


6 
7 
26 
2 
1 
3 


2 

2 

20 

2 

'4'*'* 


8 

10 

8 


88 
308 
582 

&0 
3 

t 


148 


^*°«i2ddi8t..:. :.:.:. .:;::: ::::; 

Dodge 


247 

750 


Door 




Douglas 


< 

X 


2 


Dunn 


88 


£au Claire 






1 


Florence 












Fond du Lac... :.. 

Forest 


18 


9 


15 


701 


844 


Grant 

Qreen 


10 
1 
4 
2 
2 
11 
15 
4 
6 
6 
4 
2 


4 
1 
4 
4 
1 
6 
10 
6 
8 
4 
3 
2 


18 


260 


822 
82 


Qreen Lake 


1 

10 
2 
1 
8 
9 
6 
5 
1 


148 
186 
160 

54 
484 

77 

78 
188 

10 
2 


180 


Iowa 

Iron.. . 

Jackson 


80 
45 
45 


Jefferson 

Juneau 


416 

78 


Kenosha 


47 


Kewaunee 


282 


La Crosse 


84 


La Fayette 


16 


Langlade 






Lincoln ', 












Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 


24 
6 
8 
1 

20 
7 


16 '" 

4 


si 

8 


1,494 
176 


'1,887*"* 
229 


Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 




2 

'I 


71 

1.091 

180 


71 


17 
2 


928 
184 


Oconto 




Oneida 












Outagamie 

OzauKee 


14 
11 
1 
6 
5 
2 
1 
7 


5 
8 

8*"* 

2 
1 
2 
8 


18 
7 
2 
5 


470 
667 
110 
158 


475 
503 


Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 


60 
72 


Portage 


4 
6 


200 

5 

481 


200 


Price 

Baoine 

Richland 


7 
815 


T>^w i Istdlst 


2 


I 


1 


54 




^^^laddist.. ..;.:.:::.:::;. ::::.: 




St. Croix 


......... 




8 


87 


65 



State Supbrintbndbnt. 
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Private Schools, 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1893-4 — Continued. 





No. of 
schools. 


Tbachbbs. 


Pupils, 


7 TO IS. 


COUNTIBS BXCLUSIYB OF ClTIBS. 


Male. 


Female. 


Not attend- 
ed public 
school. 


Have 

attended 12 

weeks or 

more. 


Sauk 

Sawyer 


6 


8 


4 

"is* 

6 
4 
6 


160 


112 


Shawano . . 

Sheboysan 


14 

10 

8 

6 

8 


10 
15 

1 
3 
3 


102 
218 
... • — ••• 


304 
410 


Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon . 


74 

61 

8 


Vilas 








Walworth 


8 


1 


2 


84 


18 


Washburn 




Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 


26 
12 

7 
2 

1 
6 


18 
4 
6 


22 

14 

2 

2 

.... ^.... 


1,180 

400 

240 

36 

76 

106 


1,166 
668 
235 


Waushara .... 


36 


Winnebago 

Wood 


. . .. 
4 


6 
876 
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Report of the 



Financial — Eeceipts. 
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Cities — Private Schools. 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS— CITIES— 1893-1894. 



CiTISS UNDER CiTT SUPEBUTTENDENTS. 


Nc. of 
schools. 


Teachers. 


PupUs, 7 to 

18, 18 weeks 

or more. 


Female. 


Male. 


Totals 


116 


847 


66 


18.818 






Antigo 


2 
5 
3 








ADDleton 


21 

8 


4 

1 


1.118 


Ashland 

Baraboo . . . .* 


816 


Bearer Dam 


8 
1 
2 


2 
1 
2 


1 
1 * 


865 


Beloit 


20 


Berlin 


200 


Brodhead 




ChiDDewa Falls 


5 

1 
2 
4 
6 

9 *" 

5 


19 


8 


466 


Columbus 




De Pere 

Eau Claire 


6 
12 


8*'" 

8 

i*" 


196 
406 


Fond du Lac 




Fort Howard ... 

Grand Rapids 

GreenBay 

Hudson 


2 "** 

15 


88* 

861 


Janesville 


8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
2 
4 


io * 

8 


8 
4 
8 


690** 


Kenosha 

La Crosse .' 


471 
984 


Madison 






488 


Marinette 








Menasha 


11 


1 


609 


Menomonie 




Merrill 

Milwaukee 


*• •• 4 


1 


8 


115 


Mineral Point 


8 

1 
8 
8 

8 " 

8 
8 
10 
8 
1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
8 


2 






Neenah . 


1 
8 
1 

n 
1 

1 

7 
8 

1 

1 
9 


181 


New London 


3 
11 

22 "* 

6 

7 

21 


806 


Oconto 

Onalaska 

Oshkosh 


646 
1,404* 


Fortaf^tf 


874 


Racine 


888 
1,041 


Reedsburg 

Rice Lake 


181 


8 




Ripon 

Sheboyeran 


60 


•••• J7 

12 

4 
11 


1,886 


Stevens Point 


684 


Stureeon Bay 




127 


Superior 

Tomahawk 




895 






Watertown 

Waupaca 


6 


7 


7 




Wausau 










Whitewater 


8 


8 


1 


100 



State Superintendent. 
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Free High Schools Having Three Year Courses. 
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Report op the 



High Schools Not Aided by the State. 
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State Superintendent. 
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Apportionment of the School Fund Income. 



apportionme:nt op the school fund income. 



Counties. 



Total 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire. . . 

Florence 

Fond du Lac . 

Forest 

Grant. 

Green 

Green Lake . . 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . . 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse . . . 
La Fayette . . 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 
Marathon . . . 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee . . . 
Monroe . . . . 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie . . 

OzauKee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . . 
Taylor 



November, 1892 and June, 1S93. 



Children 
June SO, 

1892. 



623,624 



2 

5 
6 
1 
15 
6 
1 
6 

9 

p» 
I 

9 

6 

20 

15 

6 

5 

8 

10 

15 

18 

« 

5 



6 
11 
6 
5 
8 
13 

4 

3 
4 

15 

12 
7 
3 

85 
8 
6 
1 

15 
6 
2 
7 
5 
9 
1 

13 
6 

14 
8 

11 

16 
2 



633 
1:^5 
193 
906 
8.0 
097 
889 
T16 
754 
151 
702 
234 
278 
9^0 
587 
073 
529 
706 
^01 
732 
214 
178 
669 
374 
098 



7 
985 
146 
083 
932 
591 
039 
235 
402 

on 

625 
300 
997 
2.^ 
797 
a70 
775 
033 
058 
614 
653 
240 
59 S 
785 
*iV2 
898 
603 
6^0 
304 
^34 
918 
467 
697 



Apportion-! Apportion 
ment $1,046 ment $303 
per capita, [per capita. 



$052,994 45 $188,989 40 



$2,754 11 

5,371 21 
6,477 87 
1.993 67 

16,537 26 
6,5^77 4t) 
1,975 89 
7,024 '.J."< 

10,202 68 
7,479 94' 

10,136 78! 
6,520 70 

21,210 78 

16,704 62 
6.890 00 
5, 306 35 
8,921 33 

11,198 47 
837 84 

16,455 67 
223 84 

13,784 18 
8,021 77 
5,621 20 
b,26l 30 

■ 6,293 78 

12,536 31 
6, 28 71 
5,316 81 
7,250 87 

14,216 18 
7,362 79 
8,383 81 
4,604 49 

15,711 S6 

13,205 74 
7,635 80 
4,180 86 

98,336 67 
9,201 66 
6,663 02 
1,856 65 

15,724 51 
6,336 66 
2,734 24 
8,006 03 
6,481 04 

10,039 50 
1,867 11 

14,269 53 
7215 30 

16,074 73 
9,03V 29 

11,823 98 

568 66 

8.276 99 

17,S«4 48 
2,821 06 



$797 79 
1.555 90 
1,876 47 

577 51 
4,790 43 
1,847 39 

572 36 
2,034 91 
2,955 40 
2,166 7.1 
2,95) 2J 
1,888 90 
6,144 22 
4.838 91 
1,995 86 
1,537 11 
2,584 29 
8,243 91 

242 70 
4,766 79 
64 84 
3,?^ 92 93 
2,323 70 
1,628 32 
2,;^93 Oij 

' l,823*i5 
3,631 45 
1,{'62 23 
1,640 14 
2,100 39 
4,118 07 
2,192 81 

980 20, 
1,333 80 
4,551 86 
8,865 84 
2,211 90 
1,211 09 
27,037 29 
2,665 49 
1,930 11 

5i7 82 
4,554 99 
],836 67 

792 04 
2,318 85 
1,687 72 
2,908 19 

640 86 
4,133 62 
2,090 09 

4.424 70 
2,663 67 

3.425 11 
161 80 

2,397 63 

4,989 50 

817 19 



June, 1894. 



Children 

June SO, 

1898. 



Apportion- 
ment $1,357 
per capita. 



626,780 $866,694 56 



2, 
4, 

6, 
2, 
16, 
6, 
1, 
6, 

9, 

7, 

9, 

6, 

20, 

15, 

6, 

5. 

8, 

10, 

15, 

13, 
7, 
5, 
8, 
1. 
6, 

13, 
6, 
5, 
7, 

14, 
6, 
3, 
4, 

14, 

13, 
7, 

8, 
94, 

8, 

6, 
1, 
1, 

6, 
2, 
8, 
6, 
9, 
1, 

1«, 
6, 

14, 
8, 

11, 

8, 

17, 

2. 



,598 


S3, 


,984 


6, 


,630 


8, 


,353 


3, 


,049 


21, 


,073 


8, 


,986 


2, 


,890 


9, 


,449 


12, 


,461 


10, 


,495 


12, 


,101 


8, 


,269 


27, 


,806 


21, 


,690 


9, 


.510 


7, 


,614 


11, 


,697 


14, 


768 


1 


,920 


21, 


293 




,0^9 


17, 


,526 


10, 


,£08 


7, 


,027 


10, 


,239 


1, 


,072 


8, 


,047 


16, 


,607 


8, 


,497 


7. 


,051 


9, 


,031 


19, 


,9P9 


9, 


,295 


4, 


,948 


6. 


,974 


20, 


,209 


17, 


,861 


10, 


,890 


5, 


,7?7 


128, 


,801 


11, 


,527 


8, 


,613 


2, 


,553 


2, 


,127 


8, 


,626 


3, 


,122 


11, 


,467 


7, 


,868 


13, 


,019 


2, 


,890 


17, 


,790 


9, 


,922 


20, 


,702 


11, 


,210 


15, 


635 




,040 


10, 


,281 


23, 


'.805 


8. 



I i 
78 
25 



,525 48 
,695 43 
,996 43 
,190 02 
,775 77 
,241 06 
,695 00 
,349 73 
, 822 29 
,124 57 
,884 71 
,279 05 
, 505 02 
, 448 74 
,678 33 
,477 07 
,689 19 
,787 2? 
,042 17 
,603 44 

397 eo 
,761 
,212 
,474 
,892 63 
,681 32 
,239 70 
, 107 59 
,965 69 
. 459 42 
,668 20 
,040 06 
,497 64 
,471 31 

714 43 
,335 99 
,921 04 
,667 37 
,007 38 
,612 88 
,942 95 
,857 18 
,053 14 
, 152 91 
,814 33 
,563 48 
,021 55 
,405 14 
,370 52 
,604 08 
,491 73 
,214 03 
,249 14 
,808 61 
,211 97 

725 99 
,910 28 
,382 46 

806 88 
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Report of the 



Apportionment of the School Fund Income, 



APPORTIONMEN r OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME —Continued. 



Counties. 



Trempealeau . 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn .. 
Washington . . 

Waukesha 

Waupaca .... 
Waushara ... 
Winnebago... 
Wood 



November, 1892, and June, 1898. 



Children 
June 30, 

1892. 



,449 
,768 



Apportion- 
ment $1,040 
per capita. 



8 
10 
10 

5 
18 

7 



,812 
948 
,761 
,426 
048 
,163 
,237 
,438 



$7,791 65 
10,217 32 



8,171 35 
991 60 

9,164 00 
10, 905 59 
10,510 20 

5,400 49 
19,075 90 

7,780 14 



Apportion- 
ment $.303 
per capita. 



$2,257 04 
2,959 70 

" 2;367"03 
287 24 
2,654 58 
3, 159 07 
3, 044 54 
1,664 38 
5,525 81 
2,253 71 



June, 1894. 



Childr*'n 

June 30, 

1898. 



7,618 

9,751 

480 

7,834 

1,085 

8,886 

10,500 

10, 189 

5,219 

18, 699 

7,673 



Apportion- 
ment $1,357 
per capita. 



$10,330 84 

13.282 10 

664 93 

10,680 78 

1,472 34 

12,058 80 

14, 248 49 

13,863 10 

7,082 18 

25,374 54 

10,412 26 



State Scjperintendent. 
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Teachers' Institutes. 
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Report of the 



Teachers' Institutes, 
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Teachers' Institutes. 
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Report of the 



Colleges, Academies, and Seminaries, 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 1894. 



Corporate Namr. 


Location. 


When 

f < un 
ded 


Religious Denomina 

TION. 


President orPrin- 

CIPAT.. 


Carroll College 

Ev. Luth. Concordia 

College 

Evansville Seminary... 
German Ener Acad*- my 


Waukesha.... 

Milwaukee 

Evansville .. 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Milton 

Nashotah 

Milwaukee. . . . 

Watertown... 

Racine 

Ripon 

Racine 

Pra. du Chien 
Stoughton ... 

Franklin 

Watertown... 


1846 

1881 
1865 
1851 
lf64 
1844 
1842 

1878 

ISBS 
18 3 
1855 

1866 
187^ 
1888 

1859 

1872 


Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

Free Methodist 

None 


Walter L. Rankin. 

L Sf:rasen. 

C. W. Coleman. 

Emil Dapprich. 


Marquette College . ... 

Milton College 

Nasbotah House . ... 


Roman Catholic 

Seven Day Baptist.. 
Episcopal 


L. Bushart.S. J. 
W. C. Whitrord. 
Isaac L. Nicholhon. 


Nat. Ger. Am. Teach 
er's Seminary... 

North Western Uni- 
versity •. 

Racine College 


None 

Lutheran .. 

Episcopal 


Emil Dapprich. 

John Bading. 
Arthur Piper, Jr. 


Ripon College 


None 

Roman Catholic 

Roman Catholic 

None 

Reformed 

Catholic 


Rufusr C. Flagg. 
Mother M. Hyacinthe. 
K. A. Rasperg. 
H. A. Muehlmeier. 
J. 0' Kefife. 


St. Catherine's Acad- 


St. Mary's Institute... 
Stoughton Academy 
Mission House ot the 

Reformed Church . . 
Univ. of our Lady of 

Sacred Heart 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 1894 — Continued. 



Corporate Name. 


Students During 
Year. 


Whole No. op 
Graduatrr. 


Graduates This 
Year. 




Malp. 


Fem. 


Total 


Male. 


Fem. 


Total 


Male. 


Fem. 


Total 


Total : 


1473 


779 


2,252 


1,041 


688 


1,760 


102 


38 


175 


Carroll College 


83 
227 
140 
130 
236 
95 
37 

10 
156 

40 
104 

• • • • • 
• • • 


69 

• • 

' 113 
105 

*ioo 

■ • • • 

23 
12 

"117" 
165 
85 


142 
227 
253 
235 
2:^6 
195 
87 

33 
168 

40 
219 

165 
85 


107 

■ • • • 

49 
312 

78 
135 
260 

33 
12 


74 

' 39 
281 

*112 

■ • • • 

54 


181 
31 
88 

593 
78 

247 

260 

87 
12 

• • 

9 


10 


2 


12 


Ev. Luth. Concordia College . 


31 


Evansville Seminary 


9 
11 
8 
2 
6 

3 

12 

5 

S 


6 
9 

• • ■ • • 

4 

• . • • 


14 


German Eng. Academy. . . . . • 


20 


Marquette College 


8 


Milton College 

Nashotan House 

Nat Ger. Am. Teacher's Sem- 
inary ... 
North Western University .... 
Racine College 


5 
6 

7 

12 

5 


Ripon College 

St. Catherine'** Academy 


4 


5 


5 
4 


St Mary's Institute 

Stoughton Academy 


• • • • • 

61 

• 


97 
26 


97 
77 


"is' 

10 
8 


7 
6 


7 
21 


Mission House of the Reformed 
Church. ... 

University of our Lady of Sa- 
cred Heart 


^7 
120 


....... 


97 
120 


10 
8 




1 









State Supbrintendbnt. 
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Colleges, Academies, and Seminaries, 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 1894— Continued. 



CoRPORATB Name. 



Total. 



In Eog- 

lish 
Course. 



762 



100 

61 
75 



Carroll College 

Ev. Lutb. Concordia College 

Evansville Seminary 

Ger. Eng. Academy 

Marquette College 

Milton College 

Nashotah House 

Nat. Ger. Ara. Teachers' Seminary. . 

North Western University 

Racine College 

Ripon College 

St. Catherine's Academy 

St. Marv's Institute. 

Stougbton Academy. 

Mission House of the Reiormed 

Church ' . ... 

Univ. of our Lady of Sacred Heart . . | 100 



In Clas- 
sic 
Course. 



824 



In Nat- 
ural 
Science 



83 
50 
40 
12S 
100 
75 



53 

227 

8 

60 
179 

50 



118 
16 
36 



54 
25 



379 



09 
26 
25 
76 

S3 



13 
20 
60 



Prepar- 
ing for 
College 



12 



886 



27 
40' 



80 



52 
128 



84 
20 



Library. 



No. of 
Vols. 



56,862 



600 

700 

410 

1,0C0 

9.000 

8,050 

10.000 

1,000 

8,122 

10,000 

7,000 

2,580 



100 

5,000 
2,000 



Vols, pur- 
ch'd this 
year 



1.748 



76 
48 



60 
668 
200 



122 
100 
100 



200 
200 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 1894— Continued. 



Corporate Name. 



Total. 



I 



Appraised Value. 



Carroll College 

Ev. Luth. Concordia College , 

Evansville Seminary 

German Eng. Academy 

Marquette College 

Milton College 

Nashotah House 

Nat Ger. Am. Teacher's Seminary.. 

North Western University 

Racine College 

Ripon College 

St. Catherine's Academy 

St. Mary's Institute 

Stoughton Academy. 

MfssiOQ House of the Reformed Church 
Univ. of our Lady of Sacrea Heart 



Of site. 



$i62,300 



: 



$25,000 

100,000 

2,000 

80,00U 

100,000 

3,000 

22,500 

80,000 

12,000 

15.000 

10,OOC 

12,000 



Land not 
including 
site. 



$533,000 



$1,000 



5, COO 



Of biiiid- Of appa- 
ings. ratus, &c 



$291,550 




$15,000 

40,000 

1,400 

■ ■ * • • • • 

20,000 
28,000 
60,000 



$2,000 

1,200 

200 

6,000 



800 



45,000 
16,000 



62, COO 

■75;o66' 



7,000 



150 



8,000 



Of en- 
dowment 



$518,474 



6.000 
10,000 



10,000 



$19,520 

1,6«8' 
8,000 

■"'38,748 
100,000 

"l08;2i7 

255^866 
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Ebpobt of thk 



Colleges^ Academies, and Seminaries, 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES, 1894-Contiaued. 



CORPORATB NAMB. 



Total. 



CarroU College 

Ev. Luth. Concordia College , . . . 

Evansville Semiaarj 

GermaD Eds:. Academy 

Marquette College 

Milton College 

Nashotah House 

Nat. Q»-r. Am. Teacher's Seminary 

North Western University 

Racine College. 

Kipon College 

St. Catherine's Academy 

8t. Mary's Institute. 

Stoughton Academy .. , 

Mission House oP the Reformed Church. 
Univ. of our Lady of Sacred Heart 



Receipts. 



Contribu- 
tions. 



$161,051 



$-2,048 

17,994 

693 

8,600 



526 

30.000 

3,790 

12,500 

90,000 



From fund? 

and endow 

ment. 



J 



$26,178 



Tuition and 
fees. 



$40,946 



$900 



1,487 
6,000 
5,491 



$2,800 
}40 
1,498 
8.300 
7,000 
2,528 



12,000 



1,050 

12,0r0 

3,686 



1,950 



Total. 



$87,328 



$5,750 



2,711 
12,200 



4,888 



0,282 
13,560 
12,000 
16,685 



11,312 



COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SEMINA.RIES, 1894-Contmued. 



Corporate Name. 



Total 



Carroll College 

l!iv. Luth. Concordia College , 

Evansvilie Seminary , 

Uerman Eng. Academy , 

Marquett** College 

Milton College 

Nashotah House .. . , 

N^c. Qer. Am. Teacher's Seminary , 

North Western University , 

Racine College , 

Ripon College.. , 

St. Catherine'^ Academy 

St . Mar> 's Institute 

Stoughton Academy 

Mission House of the Reformed Church. 
Univ. of our Laay of Sacred Heart , 



Disbursements. 



Paid for in 
structiou. 



$59,779 



$■^,400 
7,950 
1,701 
6,900 
1,400 
8,618 

6,186 

7.470 

2,000 

12,000 



5,204 



Buildin? 
and repair. 



$25,615 



$2,634 
3,700 

2,;oo 



71 



1,630 
1,230 



650 
18,000 



Incidental. 



$12,674 



( 



$1,030 
6,<65 



1,118 



996 
411 



2,344 



Total. 



$98,718 



$6,460 

17,889 

8,129 

9,600 



4,888 

■ 8,762 

9,111 

12,000 

14,991 



19,496 



State Supbeintbndbnt. 
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Private Summer Schools. 



PRIVATE SUMMER SCHOOLS-1894. 



Place. 



Athens 

Ahnapee..^ , 

Arcadia 

Bailey '8 Harbor. 

Barron 

Black River Falls 
Centralia ... 
Chippewa Falls.. 

Clear Lake 

Darling^n 

Deerfield 

De Pere 

Dodgeville 

Durand 

ElKhom 

Ellsworth 

Fond du Lac . . . 

Hammond 

Horlcon 

Hortonville 

Jefferson 

Manitowoc 

Mauston 

Medford 

MeDomonie 

Mondovl 

Monroe 

Nelllsvllle. 

Oconomowoc.... 

Portage 

Princeton 

Shawano 

Sparta 

Spring Green... 

Stiles 

Washburn 

Waterloo 

Wautoma 

Wauzeka 

West Bend 

Westfleld 

Weyauwega ... 



Principal teacher. 



X o lai .•••.... ... 



F. A. Stnipp 

J. Bridgman 

T C. Salt 

J. C. Langem ak 

T. H. Lage 

F. B. Dell 

G. W. Paulus ... 

J. Seidenburg 

W. H. Flemming.... 
M. M. Warner 

E. C. Meland 

F. W .Meisnest 

Geo. Beck 

Mrs H. L. Peck. . . . 

J. T. Edwards 

J. F. Shaw 

W. H. Ferber 

F. W. Blzby 

L. 8. Keeley 

W^. A. Hayes 

F. S. Heyer 

C. E. Patzer 

W. L. Morrison 

J. Matheson 

J. T. Florin 

Henry D. Kneip.. .. 

L. E. Gettle 

H. E. Bolton 

O. J. Schuster 

Chester W.Smith... 

CD. Kipp 

L. D. Roberts 

A. R. Smith 

J. D. Rouse 

E . J. Johnson 

H. W. Rood 

H. A. Whipple 

Chas. '«. Taylor 

Edwin E. Brindley.. 

L. E Amidon 

Wm. F. Sell 

F. S. Grubb 



No. 

of 

we'ks 



4 
6 
6 
4 

6 
7 
4 
6 
6 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
6 
i 
6 
6 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
2 
5 
6 
5 

4 
^ 
6 
4 
6 
5 



En- 
rolled 



2,781 



No. 

who 

had 

tau^t. 



Holding Cbrt'tes 



1,783 



60 
18 
54 
40 
60 

110 
68 
80 
31 
86 
31 

101 
64 
47 
62 

122 
89 

107 
86 
60 
63 
40 
25 
90 

199 
29 
88 
71 
66 
80 
69 
67 

105 
66 
13 
16 
22 
59 

106 
93 
66 

130 



48 
8 
46 
81 
36 
78 
44 
40 
9 
80 
19 
63 
85 
2t 
60 
75 
48 
71 
64 
40 
45 
28 
16 
70 
79 
19 
28 
48 
25 
18 
48 
37 
75 
46 
3 
9 
11 
41 
72 
69 
80 
lOU 



1st. 
grade 



81 



2 


6 



6 
2 
2 

6 



8 
1 



10 



5 
1 
1 



8 
9 



2nd. 
grade 



2 
6 
2 

4 
1 
4 



8 



1 
3 



825 



3 


15 
9 
4 

SO 
6 
3 


14 
7 

13 
8 
3 



40 

7 
21 
13 

6 

6 

8 

1 

15 
10 

2 J 

4 

5 
16 

8 

6 

5 
12 



3rd. 
grade 



1,303 



8 
8 



17 
8 
6 



26 
12 
89 
22 
88 
52 
88 
85 
10 
10 
17 
61 
28 
28 



50 
41 
60 
60 
88 
41 
87 
14 
52 
67 
22 
19 
48 
19 
84 
46 
31 
61 
60 
8 
8 
9 



68 
60 
20 



Aver- 
age 
at- 
tend- 
ance. 



2,309 



60 
16 
61 
38 
45 

105 
67 
70 
28 
35 
27 
90 
38 
42 
67 

112 
71 
81 
82 
61 

■ • • • 

39 
28 
87 
98 
26 
)t^ 
68 
64 
74 
65 
48 

104 
60 
7 
11 
21 
48 
98 
70 
40 

104 



Tui- 
tion 
per 
week. 



$1 25 
1 00 

80 
1 00 
1 00 

75 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 26 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
7 76 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 60 
1 00 
1 00 
1 60 
1 00 

90 
1 00 
1 00 
1 25 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

60 

50 
1 00 

76 

90 
1 00 
1 25 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

50 
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Report of the 



Parochial Schools. 



REPORT OP LUTHERAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
EVANGELIC LUTHERAN SYNOD OP IOWA AND OTHERS 
STATES. 

Wisconsin Distr., 1893-9i— By Fb. Lutz. 



Counties. 


School 
weeks. 


No. of 
teachers. 


Chil ren 
between 
4 and 20. 


Children 
between 

7 aud 13. 


Teachers 
wages. 


English 
Instruction? 




No. 


Yes. 


Chippewa 

Dane 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dunn 


22 

104 

06 

24 

40 

65 

43 

38 • 
120 

17 

TO 
9 

18 

68 

40 

8:3 


1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 


74 
582 
151 

96 
276 
610 
369 
184 
785 
200 
366 

82 
154 
470 
356 
221 


33 

2iJ9 

82 

69 

132 

365 

. 185 

85 

351 

145 

172 

52 

84 

218 

305 

163 


$80 00 
j85 0C 


1 
3 
1 
1 

"2" 

1 

• • • • • • • 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 

■ • » • ■ • • 


■ "2 '** 


50 00 
450 00 
5:^0 00 
103 50 
200 00 
750 00 
300 00 
525 00 
25 00 
50 00 
303 00 
120 00 
400 00 




Fau Claire 

Fond du Jjac. . . 

Grant 

Jefferson 

Marquette 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Richland 

Sauk 

Waushara 

"Winnebago. . . . 


2 

"i"" 

"2"" 
2 


Totals 


772 


34 


4,976 


2,740 


4,471 50 


. 18 

{ 


15 



These chUdren also attend the public school. 



State Superintendent. 
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Penal Fines. 



PENAL FINES 1893. 



Adams 


$ 98 

21? 66 

17248 

735 

468 44 

80 38 


Manitowoc 


$152 65 


Ashland 


Marathon 


114 50 


Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 


Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin : 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 


208 74 

4 90 

44100 

■•••• • •••• %Of a4 

85 26 


Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 


97 02 

271 46 

145 87 

755 93 


290 08 

140 14 

341 04 

10 78 


Crawford... 

Dane 


65 66 

72-^ 06 


894 94 

90 16 


Dodgd 

Door 


60 76 

40 18 

465 4ti 

232 26 


206 78 

151 flO 


Douelas 


Racine 


645 94 


Dunn 


Richland 

Rock 


1<7 87 


Eau Claire 


194 04 

176 40 


3,912 29 


Florence 


Sc. Croix 

Sauk 


342 18 


Fond du Lac 


603 72 

24 54 

562 46 

220 65 

108 29 


466 01 


Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake 


Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor. 


76 44 

106 82 

465 50 

104 37 


Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson 


260 95 

.... 92 12 

161 -JO 

239 13 

180 38 

654 64 

16 66 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 


14112 

217 56 

108 78 


Jefferson 


Walworth ... 


219 03 


Juceau 

Kenosha 


Washburn 

Washington 

Waukesha 


2107 

145 04 


Kewaunee. 


164 04 


La Crosse 


519 40 


Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


1,273 02 


La Fayette 


269 99 


8 82 


Tianglade 

Linc3ln 


132 30 

784 49 


615 48 

168 76 



Total. 



.$21,671 97 



■ ?> 



